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ONCE A WEEK. 


READING. 

\ MAN who has any relish for fine writing either dis- 
covers new beauties, r recelves stronger fmpressions, 
from the masterly strokes of a great author every time 
besides that he wears him- 


he peruses him ; naturally 


self into the same manner of speaking and thinking. 


ADDISON : 


Spectator, No. 409. 


MONEY AND USURY. 
ME HENRY CLEWS is a Wall street banker, and 


borrowers will be inclined to dispute his arguments 
on this question, They will be likely also to look for 
many shrewd sophisms from one so thoroughly experi- 
enced with money, its uses, rights and general status 
in the commercial world. But we find, after careful 
study of an article from his pen in the April North 
American Review, that the distinguished financier is 
also a singularly able and clear-thinking logician. 

Mr. HENRY CLEWS maintains that we have no rec- 
social history of our planet 


ord in any peri od of the 


in the habit of paying lor the use 


Such 


when men were not 


of the property ol other men. compensation 
marks the dawn of civilization—a time when it was dis- 


overed to be better to hire another man’s goods or 
becoming their 


An equivale nt for the use of lands or build- 


lands than to kill him for the sake of 
owner, 


ines we style rent ; for the use of chattels, hire ; for the 


use of money, interest. One of the most noticeable 


facts about the 
all communities its amount, as related to the material 


last-named equivalent is that in almost 


for the use of which it is paid, has been made the sub- 


have never been enacted Tez- 


ject of legisiation. Laws 


ulating the prices of rents or of the hire of chattels, but 


statutes regulating’ the are bey ynd 


Interest of money 
computation as to number; and their existence dates 
back to epochs beyond which public record and the 


memory of mankind run not to the contrary. 
fact,” says Mr. HENRY 


CLEews, ‘*‘ there must be a reason for its origin and its 


**Since this is an undeniable 


persistent vitatity. Mav not this be the reason ?—that 


money not being a commodity, but the representative 
of all commodities, capable of passing through all meta- 
morphoses of lands, houses, cattle, grain—in short, of 
all transferable things whatsoever—may be said to have 
in unchangeable value, whereas every commodity is 
constantly undergoing changes of value: the fore 
while the owner of any commodity may uwfully de- 
mand any } e he pleases f the u f such prop- 
erty, and take all he can get, t owner of money must 
not demand or take more than a certain pric | 
price sh 2 Stated y ft makers of the comn 
nit) 

Mr. HENRY CLEWS orously attacks the theory 
that money is in any respect a ‘**measure of va ag 
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wealth. In other words, no reason worth the name 
exists why a person having money which he is able to 
spare to the uses of others should not receive from thena 
such compensation for its use as he and they may by 
contract agree upon. And all reasons urged against 
usury will be found to be either wholly sentimental or 
based upon misconceptions of the true functions of 
money. 

History has already passed upon NAaPoLeon’s Ber} 


decrees, and his other laws against the use of, and traffic 


in, English merchandise. The witchcraft laws of New 
England have died; Quakers are no longer persecuted 
in Massachusetts aud Connecticut; Great Britain has 


abolished all usury statutes; Connecticut has done the 


same, as well as many of her sister States; they never 
have disfigured the statute-books ofeCalifornia: but i: 
New York, the States, the most com- 


mercial, the richest, the State par ea 


reatest of the 


cellence, Where the 


fullest play should be given to the traffic in useful com- 
modities, | Sacrime to lend monev on time ; seven 
per cent, per 


Usury statutes undoubtedly date from the davs of 


Moses and the departure from Egypt. Exodus xxii., 
25 and 26, enacts as follows: “If thou ud 


verses 
money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay 
upon him usury. If thou at all take thy neighbor's 


raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by 





that the sun goeth down.” This statute, however, did 


not forbid usury in its entirety; it permitted the Jew to 
demand any rate that might suit him from the Canaan- 


ites and the Philistines. And it is an inferior just 





tion of any unnatural law at the present 





world that it was once in authority among the 1 u- 


bers of a tribe of ignorant people, who had just escaped 
from a prolonged season of servitude, and were the sub- 
jects of a sumptuary and inquisitorial legislation such 
as has never been equaled on this planet. 

Says Mr. HENRY CLEWS in conclusion: 


‘*Laws that 
f 


regulate the rate of interest in cases where no contract 


is made, or on sums that have become overdue, are 
natural and reasonable; but no legislation » be 
seriously defended that atten pts prohibit one tizen 
from making any contract with ther, touch ise- 
ful commodities or services, which both agree t I] 
less where it brands one of the contracting partir th 
uilt and enables the other party to rob j im- 
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are led by unscrupulous and ignorant leaders, does not 
prevent him from pouring invective and ridicule upon 
the Mugwumps, who are too good for this world—ot 
politics. The editorial pages, which teem with tirades 
against Tammany for trying to slice off a racetrack 
from the people's Central Park, contain elaborate logic 
and sarcastic allusions against those timid people who 
fear that a trust will put up the price of coal. The 
Tribune and Mr. WHITELAW REID are highly and rig- 
idly conservative on the questions of labor and capital, 
borrower and lender, the people and corporations ; in 
partisan politics their conservatism is strictly condi- 
tioned by the circumstances of the case. 

His chances for election in case he is nominated will 
depend :argely on whether the Republican party has 
gathered all the élite voters within its fold; but Mr. 
WHITELAW REDD stands a fighting chance at present for 
second place on the ticket. It is highly probable that, 
unless the Tribune proceeds to soften its conservatism 
at once, both his nomination and his election will be 
removed far into the dim and distant and conservative 
future. 


PAINLESS DEATH. 

7s last electrical killing at Sing Sing was pro- 
; nounced a success, and painless, by the experts 
and the New York newspaper men who witnessed it. 
As between the punishment of the electric-chair and 
that of imprisonment at hard labor for life without hope 
or legal chance of pardon, the question is very simple. 
If the painiess death of the electric-chair is compared 
with hopeless life imprisonment, the latter furnishes by 
far the more severe and lasting punishment, properly 
so called; for there is no punishment to be compared 
with hopelessness. The death-chair, from a strictly 
worldly point of view, is humane and philanthropic asa 
punishment compared with hard labor and loss of lib- 
erty which natural death alone will end. Christian and 
unbeliever agree in calling the endless punishment of 
the hereafter the acme of Divine vengeance. From a 
worldly point of view life imprisonment is endless pun- 
ishment. From the time of the death sentence to its 
execution is the duration of punishment inflicted by the 
death penalty 

Depriving a human being of life is not punishment, 
but a destruction of the human organism, No such 
right or prerogative of government exists as the de- 
stroying of that which can easily be controlled and 
restrained from doing injury. 

Again, the defenders of the electric-chair killing 
claim that it is painless. It is almost instantaneous, 
and for that reason it seems painless. It must be ad- 
mitted that the death is no punishment, for it lacks the 
element of time necessary for conscious suffering and 
re-suffering. But in point of pain, torture, agony, it 
may well be questioned whether the violent death- 
shock may not crowd into twelve seconds more of these 
three elements than twelve hours of death convulsions 
in the tomparatively peaceful death-chamber of the 
life-prisoner, who, during his hopeless imprisonment, 
has been so chastened by punishment that he has come 


to be resigned to death as the liberator. 


THE LAST OF THE INDIANS. 
{ ENERAL MILES announces that Chiefs SHoRT BULL 
and KIcKING BEAR will be kept indefinitely at Fort 
Sheridan, near Chicag SHORT BULL is said to be anx- 
ious to get back to the Sioux reservation and resume the 
role of ghost-dance prophet. A number of the other 
war prisoners at Fort Sheridan, who are considered less 





influential, will soon be allowed to rejoin their people at 
Pine Ridge, with the understanding that they quit dane- 
ing. General MILES says the ghost-dance is only an- 
other name and disguise for the regulation war-dance. 
He expresses the opinion that the causes which have 
produced the past Indian outbreaks have not been re- 
moved, and will again produce at some time their in- 
evitable consequences, There is something at once mel- 
ancholy and exasperating about the present status of 
the Indian question. No kind of treatment is adapted 
for the case of modern Indian leaders; no regulations 
can check them, nor kindness conciliate ; instead of the 
‘braves ” of colonial and even recent times, resisting 
by treachery and every other available weapon the in- 
vasion of the palefaces, we are dealing to-day with fa- 
natical and treacherous mountebanks, who are fed, 
clethed, and paid for their lands by our Government, and 
in return are constantly keeping us in trouble. 

fle sad feature of it all is that this decadence among 
their best men is a sure forerunner of racial extinction. 
The healthy American boy of the last generation loved 
to read of Indian heroes and heroines; and there were 
manly Indian chiefs in his COOPER and his United States 
History. That boy, now grown to man’s estate, finds 
the Indian race almost wiped out, its chiefs a crowd of 
drunken loafers and fanatics, and nearly all of them the 
ungrateful and turbulent wards of the Government. To 
such a man there is something inexpressibly sad in the 
thought that this ancient race—whose remote ances- 
tors had a civilization perhaps as georgeous, in its way, 
as our own-—are soon to retire permanently from the 
stage of existence. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


In its dealings with the Indians our Government has 
committed many blunders; but it is now doing all that n 
be done for them, Restraint of the liquor traffic among 
them, confinement of bad leaders, and equitable anc 
generous care of the people in return for their land, will 
be better than gunpowder in solving what little re 
mains of the Indian and his problem. Let us be 


and generous toward the last of the ancient At an 


race, 


THE PRISONS AND CRIME. 

| a is a very plain proposition, it goes without saying, 

it is, apparently, not worth the penning, that the 
prison is the place where crime is and should be pun- 
ished. But perhaps the fact is not generally known or 
appreciated, that this simple, self-evident proposition 
is condemned by prison reformers. It is barbarous, 
they say. The idea of punishing criminals in a priso: 
Why, sir or madam, that is contrary to the enlightened 


spirit of the « Prisoners are to be reformed in prison. 





The modern State is a reformer. The criminal has 
rights. He has feeling. And there is his health—take 
good care of his health, or we will shake the prison 
management to the foundation, by the investigation 
process. Then, again, you may harden the better nat- 
ure of this helpless victim of the law, by wounding his 
feelings and depriving him of certain comforts and re- 
fining influences that may make him, in after life, a 
useful citizen, 

There is just enough of truth, justice and real ra- 
ticnal humaneness in this reform-prison theory to s¢ 
cure constantly increasing adherents to that theory 
every day. The fact is, human nature will not look on 
coldly at suffering, especially when the victim is a 


1e] p- 
less prisoner. The new plan is to substitute ‘ reform” 
for punishment or suffering in prison. A step further 
is to *‘ reform” by giving the imprisoned criminal all 
the necessaries, many of the luxuries and some of the 
amenities of life. It is that last step that should be 
avoided. 

Let justice be satisfied, while mercy and sympathy 
look on to restrain. The prisoner’s lot will necessarily 
be a hard lot. His reformation, we submit, is a sec- 
ondary matter, compared with his punishment. Penal 
laws are to punish, If reformation comes at all, it will 
come as the result of punishment. If reformation is 
put first, there is danger that it will wipe out or neu- 
tralize the punitive element. Direct reformation of 
crimina!s is really out of the State’s line of duty. That 


is all. 


IF there is anything that the intelligent voter and 
his wife, relatives, neighbors and fellow-citizens have 
not heard on the subjects of free wool against protected 
wool, free tin from abroad against high-low tin made in 
this country; if the great MCKINLEY Tariff has not 
shed all of its kindly light or thrown the full tenebrosity 
of its iniquity over the tax-payers, consumers, manu- 
facturers, miners, farmers, wage-workmen and political 
‘* workers ” of the forty-four States and their little sis- 
ters, the Territories, that are always—for campaign 
purposes—struggling, tax-ridden, long-suffering, getting 
saved, but still eating three full meals a day: if, in 
short, the sovereign people desire further instruction on 
the tariff question, now is the acceptable time. Con- 
gress is about to punch holes in the McCKINLEy Bill, 
When light or darkness begins to stream through the 
holes, the mangled form of the bill will be taken to 
Surgeon HARRISON, who, with his veto, will probably 
make it as good asanew bill. Then, in the cool and 


deliberate autumn, the people will say which was right. 


It is an expensive process for finding out what ails us; 
but a form of Government like ours, and liberty like 


ours, cost money as well as vigilance. 


IN Paris, both the rich and the poor must die, as in 
other places. Unlike most other cities, however, the 
rich in Paris, as a rule, are compelled to bury the ve 
poor. This they manage to do by having very expe 
sive funerals, for which an undertaking monopoly in 
Paris charges them at very high rates of profit. In 
1889, 32,251 funerals were not paid for, and 24,528 were 
“paying” funerals. Still this grim monopoly buried 
the former decently for nothing, and still found itself a 
million dollars ahead at the end of the year. In many 
American cities a poor but industrious workman js 
often set back, financially, from six months toa year, 
by a single death in his family—the bulk of the outlay 
going to the undertaker and cemetery trustees. If such 
a monopoly as the one in Paris existed here, it is doubtful 
if it would bury gratuitously a very Jarge per cent. of 
even the very poor. The difference in sentiment on this 
subject—between Paris and New York, for example—is 
suggestive. Either there must be an enormous propor- 
tion of very poor in Paris, or the game of refusal to bury 
one’s relatives because one is not obliged to do so must 
be reduced to a fine art among the Parisian poor who 


are not very poor. 


THERE is a theory of trusts and combines which 
regards them as preventives of ruinous competition be- 
tween rival firms and corporations in the same lines of 
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cordingly. The sick-room of the consumpt pat 
must be treated with new hnygien precaut ns, We 
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more frequent cleansings. and when the lor ure 
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that is hare iy a protest the room must t 
disinfected. On the other hand, science reas sma 
vhose lives are made miserable bv the fea it t 
inherit the grim destroyer. It is highly pr 
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WEare toarbitrate the Behring Sea difficult That 
news sounds fam i t has been ea 7 ! Dip 
macy Is proverbi \ t but siow as it 1s, it has beer 
usually, though not invariably, better than ir. \ 
tration Is the s vest kind of diplomacy yet dis 
It is so slow, and its delays so dangerous, that in n 
cases war would be preferable. But when arbitratior 
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the Behring Sea case—there is danger of going to w 
by the tantalizing and aggravating route of inte 
national seoldir ind e tall If e ype of both 
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RUBBER seems to have caught 
The United States Rubber Co. has st organized 
New Brunswick, N. J., with five hundre thousand 
shares of one hundred de u’s each i capitalization of 
fifty million dollars. Any small rubber factory t t 
may be out of employment had better squeeze in 1 
while rubber is stretching By the av, if } J ey 
would give a legislative squeeze to the c¢ ( ns and 
combines n¢ existing unde her laws, what ‘* mount- 
ine in hot haste” there wo ¢ 

FRANCE is not so foolishly free a to prevent her f m 
expelling forty foreign agitators who came within 
borders to tell Anarchists } to blow up and tert 
the whole country. It is to be feared that the agitators 
will land in this country one of these days. TI 
ought to be some w of proving their identity Whi 
not let the immigrant prove what | is, a what he 
thinks about the plan of securing ‘“ liberty With a 
bomb in one hand and a mug of beer in tl t 
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)NEL INGERSOLL has distinguished himself again 
time at the of friend, 
The following are among the most striking 
*“*He was the 


Colt 
—this grave his dear 
WHITMAN. 
passages of the great Agnostic’s eulogy: 
It was a joy to him simply to breathe. 
He enjoyed the breath of morn- 


He 


waves 


poet of life. 
He loved the clouds. 
the twilight, the 


the sea 


winding streams, 
loved the wind and 
burst into the white-caps of joy. He loved the fields, the 
He was acquainted with trees, with birds, with 
And he not 
only those objects, but understood their meaning. And 
heart to his 


the 


when 


ing, wind, 


L- 
to look at 


hills. 
all the beautiful objects on the earth. saw 


he used them that he might exhibit his 
fellow-men. To-day we give back to Mother Nature, to 


her « iasp and kiss, one of the bravest, sweetest souls 





that ever lived in human clay. Charitable as the air, 
and generous as Nature ; negligent of all except to do 
and say what he believed he should do and should say. 
And I, to-day, thank him, not only for you but for my- 
self, for all the brave words he has uttered. I thank 


him to-day for all the great and splendid words he has 
said in favor of liberty, in favor of man and woman, in 
motherhood, in favor of fathers, in favor of 

And I thank him for the brave words he has 
said on the subject of death. Since he has lived Death 
was and thousands and 
millions into the dark valley of the 


shadow holding WALT WHITMAN by the hand long after 


favor of 


children. 


arful than he before, 


IS 1€SS if 


will walk down 


we are dead. The brave words he has spoken will 
sound like trumpets to the dying.” And yet, sad to 
say, the Agnostic eulogist can promise the ‘‘ Good 
Gray Poet” himself nothing but extinction. The WALT 
WHITMAN so gloriously portrayed and loved here is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, according to Colonel 


INGERSOLL’s dogma. From henceforth the more or less 
living page of WHITMAN’s poetry will represent him. 
But there is no WALT WHITMAN to live forever. Many 
may wonder how so much fervor for the dead poet can 
exist in Colonel INGERSOLL’s affections, alongside of the 
conviction that there is no longer any such being. The 
conviction is dreary and comfortless; but the worst of 
it is, that, in order to acquire it, the Agnostic has been 
obliged to do many unpleasant things. He has given 
love, looking through their tears 
He has rejected all of 
philosophy of six thousand years, He 
the vic- 


up hope and into a 
bright world beyond the grave. 
the cheerful 
holds that 
tim and his enemy 
But, worst of all, though he claims that 
the religion of reason and the gospel of this world—the 


foundation of his philosophy is contrary to reason, and 


human beings go out of this world 
to the equai reward of extinction. 


he believes in 


this world, socially, morally, intellectually or physic- 
ally, could not be managed a single day according to 
his gospel. In the case of WaLT WHITMAN, whom we 
love, a protest is hereby entered against the unreason- 
able doctrine of extinction. The poet is not dead, but 
sleepeth. 

Most people are aware that this country has not 


except to buy it from 


do- 


been largely in the tin industry, 
British 


mest 


manufacturers. California, which gave us 


gold mines, now promises to open up a mine of 


wealth for both labor and capital, by inaugurating the 
tin industry in this country. The Temescal mines of 
that State have but one smelter at work, but the com- 


pany managed to send three hundred and thirty-four 
pigs, weighing twenty-two thousand pounds, to New 
York last week. 
The smelter has been in operation six months. 


It is the product of two weeks’ work. 
The tin 
is of excellent quality, equal to the best imported, and 
the that many more shipments to New 
York wiil follow this one. Whether or this coun- 
try will eventually be able to produce all the tin used 


prospec ts are 
not 
order to encourage the Te- 


by our people, it will be in 


mescal plant by all means that are meet and equitable. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVELETTE, 


written specially for ONCE A WEEK, will be given to our 
subscribers with No. 2, Vol. LX., dated April 26, 1892. It is 
entitled 
y “ 5 ‘rm » 
“MY TERMINAL MORAINE, 
and isin Mr. Stockton’s merriest, maddest vein. 
This story will be the story of the year, and will create 
& sensation. 
Mr. Stockton’s novelette will be followed by a novel 
specially written for ONCE A WEEK by 
MR. JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of * Helen’s Babies,” 
entitled, 


“HOW IT CAME ABOUT.” 


Mr. John Habberton’s novel will be followed by one 

from the pen of 
MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

entitled, 

eS . 
**A Message from the 

Further announcements will be 
week on this page 

The publisher is 
with the foremost 


AMERICAN 


Unknown.” 


made from week to 


making arrangements 


engaged in 


AUTHORS 


for special novels for the subscribers of ONCE A WEEK. 
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UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE. 
By M. CROFTON. 

PECULIAR fascination attaches to the study of 
lighthouses. They have been the theme of many a 
writer and songster; but, withal, there is no fiction 
that can compare with the facts learned about the build- 
ings themselves and the legends that are attached to al- 
most every one. It is interesting to trace coast illumina- 
tion from the time of primitive man downward. In early 
days mariners were guided by a knowledge of their own 
locality, and every tree, rock and hill served as landmarks 
to guide the way. They did not think that they could go 
upon the water at all after dark, but when they were de- 
tained until nightfall they found the way home by the 
fires built upon the shores by wives and mothers. As 
late as 1673 the beacon on Point Allerton, Mass., was illu- 
mined by “ fier-bales of pitch and oakum.”’ The fact is, 
that even in those times but slight attention was given to 
Sailors in the coasting 
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such preventatives of shipwreck. 
trade were supposed to know the landmarks of their na- 
tive shore; and mariners of foreign nations were regarded 
rather as enemies to be guarded against than as friends to 
be protected, so that it was not until the military stage of 
civilization began to be superseded in Europe by the age 
of commerce that the importance was felt in making safe 
the sea approaches to each country, instead of expending 
all possible ingenuity in fortifying them. Al! civilized 
countries nowadays have an organized system of light- 
houses, lighted upon the best principles. While none of 
these modern lighthouses can compare with the noted 
Pharos of Alexandria in point of size, they are infinitely 
better suited to lighting the paths of the mariner. 

The total number of lighthouses in the world, accord- 
ing to the latest available information, is 3,301, having 
quadrupled during the last fifty years. Of these the 
United States has the largest number—nearly eight hun- 
dred. Yet one hundred years ago there were but eight 
lighthouses the whole length of our coasts. In the inter- 
vening century Uncle Sam has spent close on ninety mil- 
lions in their erection and maintenance. The first light- 
house built in this country was the Boston Light, ~n little 
Brewster Island, Boston Harbor, which was constructed 
in 1715 at the expense of the General Court of the Province 
of Massachusetts. It cost £2,385 17s. 8 1-2d.,and was main- 
tained by the exaction of one penny per ton on all incom- 
ing and outgoing vessels, except coasters, these dues being 
levied by the collector of imports at Boston. The English 
lighthouses are still in part supported by light dues 
charged by Trinity House—as the Lighthouse Board of 
England is called—upon foreign vessels entering British 
ports: but those of the United States are maintained by 
the Government as a duty to humanity at large. 

The Lighthouse Board, as at present constituted, was 
organized in 1853. It consists of two officers of the navy 
and two engineer officers of the army, besides two civilians 
of high scientific attainments and two secretaries, one of 
whom is an officer of the navy and the other an officer of 
engineers. The Secretary of the Treasury is ex-officio 
chairman of the Board, which also includes the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey. For convenience in manag- 
ing this branch of the Federal Government, which includes 
the several kinds of aids to navigation, the coasts of the 
United States are divided into sixteen districts, to each 
of which are assigned an officer of the navy as Inspector 
and an officer of engineers as Engineer. The Inspector 
is charged with the maintenance of the lighthouses and 
lightships, and the discipline of the lightkeepers within his 
district ; and the Engineer with the building and repairing 
of the lighthouses. These officers have military and naval 
assistants appointed by the Board, besides regular chiefs 
of departments, who in turn are assisted by a competent 
corps of clerks and draughtsmen. 

New York is situated in the Third Lighthouse District, 
which extends from Sakonet Point, on Rhode Island, toa 
point on the coast opposite the Shrewsbury River, New 
Jersey, and embraces all the aids to navigation on the sea 
and Sound coasts of Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York, of New Jersey above the Highlands of Navesink ; of 
Mount Hope, Narragansett and New York Bays; besides 
the Providence, Connecticut and Hudson Rivers, the 
Whitehall, Narrows and Lake Champlain, and Mem- 
phremagog. Its headquarters are at Tompkinsville, on 
Staten Island. This station is not only the center of the 
Third District, but is also the supply depot for all the 
other stations in the country. As may be imagined, there- 
fore, it is a pretty busy place. The establishment covers 
nearly nine acres of land and occupies the site of the old 
Quarantine Station, which was burned down in 1839, when 
the property was turned over to the Lighthouse Board by 
the Government, which then began the erection of the 
buildings which have since been devoted wholly to the 
lighthouse service of the country. 

Despite its close proximity to the city, comparatively 
few people, even the Staten Islanders themselves, know of 
iis existence; yet, withal, it is well worth visiting, and an 
hour spent there is full of instruction and interest. It is 
an odd kind of place, not altogether unlike the surround- 
ings of a large manufacturing establishment, except that 
it isinfinitely better kept. It is surrounded by high walls 
and the gate is guarded by a uniformed official. On enter- 
ing you catch a glimpse of two snuggly-pretty cottage- 
houses in the midst of shrubbery, which are provided by 
the Government for the Engineer and Inspector. The pres- 
ent Engineer is Major David Porter Heap, U.S. A., the In- 
spector being Captain Winfield Schley, U. S. N., who com- 
manded the Baltimore during the recent Chilian troubles. 
Major Heap, who is a nephew of the late Admiral Porter, 
is considered one of the greatest authorities on lighthouses 
in the country. 

Separated from these houses by a well-kept lawn and 
terrace are the Department buildings, which number half 
a dozen or more, each of which are put to several uses. 
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The main building, a handsome stone edifice, pleasantly 
situated and overlooking the Narrows, is devoted to the 
offices of the Engineer and Inspector, and their respective 
aids. The general work of the Department is done here. 
Across the way is the machine-shop, where skilled work- 
men manufacture and repair whatever may be necsssary 
for use in the service. Another building is devoted to the 
storage of oil; and a number of men are kept busy trans- 
ferring it from barrels to five-gallon cans, in which it is 
sent to the several stations in the country. Over eight 
thousand barrels are distributed in that way every year. 
Then there is the icehouse and the provision-stores where 
the supplies are kept. 

The upper portion of one of the buildings is devoted to 
the books which are purchased for the use of the light- 
keepers. Many of these books are donated by private in- 
dividuals, but the majority are bought by the Department, 
which maintains a circulating library for this purpose. 
The books are put up in lockers, about forty volumes in a 
case, and are sent away. At the end of a year they are 
returned, and another case is sent, while the first is dis- 
patched to another lighthouse. In this: way the light- 
keepers and their families are provided with choice reading 
in their lonely hours; for the loneliness of a lightkeeper’s 
life is something appalling. In the Minot’s Ledg® Light- 
house, which often is entirely shut off from the mainland 
for months at a time by bad weather, five keepers have 
gone insane. Three of them committed suicide, and a 
fourth killed a fellow-keeper. 

Scattered about the main yard are any number of huge, 
odd-looking iron things, which seem vaguely familiar to 
those who have sailed in the waters of the harbor, for they 
are all floats and buoys of one sort or another. But in 
the water they seem like tiny playthings in comparison 
with their appearance on land. Among them are several 
gigantic whistling-buoys, which consist of an iron, pear- 
shaped bulb, twelve feet across at its widest part, to which 
is attached a tube, thirty-two feet long, containing an 
arrangement like the whistle of a locomotive, through 
which the air rushes when forced by the motion of the 
waves, and gives forth a sound which may be heard from 
one anda half to eight and a half miles, according to the 
swell. These buoys, which float twelve feet out of the 
water, cost something like $1,075 apiece. There are at 
present sixty of them in position in different parts of the 
United States. Quite recently the Port Royal whistling- 
buoy in Charleston harbor was picked up at sea after hav- 
ing been adrift for over five years. 

Not far distant from the group of whistling-buoys are 
a number of bell-buoys. The mechanism of these is much 
more simple. The ball is mounted on the bottom section 
of an iron buoy, six feet six inches across, which is decked 
over and fitted with a framework of three-inch angle iron, 
nine feet high, to which a three-hundred-pound bell is 
rigidly attached. A ground iron plate is made fast to the 
frame under the bell. As the buoy rolls on the sea this 
ball rolls on the plate, striking some side of the bell at each 
motion with such force as to cause it to toll. The first 
bell-buoy on record was placed off Inchcape Rock, east of 
Isle of May, twelve miles from all land, in the German Sea, 
by the abbot of Aberbrothok. We are told that Ralph 
the Rover, in a mischievous joke, cut the bell from the 
buoy, and it fell into the sea; but on his return voyage his 
boat ran on the rock, and Kalph was drowned. 

Like the whistling-buoy the bell-buoy sounds the loud- 
est when the sea is roughest, but it is specially adapted to 
shoal water, where the other could not ride. These only 
cost three hundred dollars each. There are seventy-five 
of them now in use. We were pointed out one great iron 
buoy, thirty feet long and ten feet in diameter, which serves 
as a huge gas-tank. It is filled with a sufficient quantity 
of gas to last three months, and supplies the light of burn- 
ing-gas buoys. 

At another point we noticed a lot of enormous sticks of 
timber painted different colors. These are called spar- 
buoys, and one sees them frequently in the harbor sticking 
out of the water here and there to indicate the existence of 
asunken danger. There are also iron buoys of the same 
shape. They are of various shapes and sizes, and painted of 
various colors, so as to indicate on which hand vessels must 
keep in passing. Sometimes they warn the mariner away 
from sands, spits and shoals; sometimes they mark out a 
continuous double line, between which ships can alone with 
safety enter a harbor. Port-hand buoys are painted black, 
and starboard-hand buoys are red. Spherical-buoys are 
distinguished by stripes. Wreck-buoys are painted white. 
There are also many of the big floating buoys. Those show- 
ing the pointed top of a cone above water are called hun- 
buoys, and are always starboard-hand buoys; and those 
showing a flat top are called can-buoys, and are always 
port-hand buoys; while those showing a domed top are 
called spherical, and mark the ends of middle grounds. 
These several kinds of buoys are moored to the bed of the 
river or channel by iron balls weighing as much as five 
thousand pounds. 

Then there are huge iron “spoon” anchors which look 
like mammoth inverted mushrooms. These anchors, which 
weigh as much as one thousand six hundred tons, are for 
anchoring the various lightships. Enormous iron chains 
with links an inch or more in thickness are used for this 
purpose. It is difficult to imagine that any sea could part 
such a chain, yet the South Shoal Lightship off Nantucket 
adrift not less than twenty-three times. On one of 
these occasions she was fourteen days at sea, and on another 
she came to anchor in New York Harbor. This is the most 
desolate and dangerous station in the lighthouse ¢stablish- 
ment. The lightship lies twenty-four miles from land, and 
is very dangerous of approach, owing to the shoals which 
extend all the way out to her from Nantucket, so that the 
trip can be made ouiy in good weather. Even the light- 
house tender does not venture out to the vessel at all 
from December to May, only occasionally utilizing a fair 
day to put out far enough just to sight the lightship and 
to report her as safe at her station. The crew consists of 
acaptain, mate andeightmen. For purposes of discipline 
and in order to divide the work fairly, these are mustered 
into “watches” of five each. Twice a year each watch 
goes ashore for two months, so that each member of the 
crew is aboard only eight months a year. Even this is too 
long for some of them, and there are not a few deserters. 
The pay aboard the South Shoal is somewhat higher than 
on other lightships. The captain’s salary is one thousand 
dollars, the mate receives seven hundred dollars and each 
of the crew six hundred dollars. 

(T'o be continued.) 
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se 14 t Washington) Columbia Athletic Club 
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* 95 . University of Pennsylvania 
June 4 si Yourg Men’s Christian Association 
“ 8 - Columbia Athletic Club 
The team will probably be as follows: Catchers—Gar- 
vey and Rockey; pitchers—Winkleman, Madigan and 
Hennon: first base—Carlon ; second base—McGrath ; third 


base—Johnson; right field—Harley ; center field—Walsh ; 
left ftield—Garvey; shortstop—Bolway; substitutes 
guhen and Murphy 


The Mor has decided, afte1 
appeais tre 
all. \fte1 
Jersey owes 
turf. 

Mr. A. H. Moore, of 
the trotting Director, for which he 
seventy-five thousand dollars 

Mr. Woodruff, of Rockland, N. Y., will send for exhibi- 
tion at the Worid’s Fair th the once 
trotting stallion, Rys@ycks Hambeltonian. The 
for which they built is now completely worn out, 
From Rysdycks Hambeltonian the majority of the 
famous trotters of the country are descended. 

The match ‘Nick’ Cox and 
Marks, the professional runners, will take place shortly. 


nouth Park Association 
1m many sources, to have racing this year aft 
the Guttenburg, the New 
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stallion has paid 


shafts of famous 


wagon 
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most 


race between Conrad 


The distance will be ten miles, and the winner will receive 
1] Both men are in training, and a hot 


five hundred dollars 
race may be expected, with Marks ahead. 


The New York Athletic Club held a meeting of the 
members last week to decide whether they will erect a 
new clubhouse or not. The members were almost all in 


favor of doing so, and twenty-five thousand dollars was 


raised within the same number of minutes, and seventy 
five thousand dollars’ worth of stock will be issued, for 
which amount signatures have already been received. 


New 
is unfortunately not the case with some of 


house will probably be on the corner 


This club is one of the most solid, financially, in 
York, which 
its rivals. The new 
of Fifty-ninth street and Sixth avenue 

Che the Middle States Regatta 
held this week in New York At this 
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rhe New York Bicycle Club has won the champion- 
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on May 9th. This, if a success, is to be made a permanent 
feature and will be given every year. Buildings are to be 
evected and the show is to be held in the open air. A num- 
ber of prominent financial men are interested. 

Lannon and Godfrey have been matched for another 
fight for three thousand dollars, to take place in May, be- 
fore the Coney Island Athletic Club. 

The competition the two junior 
Columbia College is keen; ° and ’92 are now on 
water also. 

Van Zandt, the amateur pitcher of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club, who signed a contract with the New York 
League Club, thus making him a professional, has decided 
not to play with the League, and has been released by 
President Day and has returned to the Staten Islands. 

William O’Connor, the single-scull champion of Amer- 
ica, has issued a challenge to row the winner of the Sulli- 
van-Stansbury race for five thousand dollars, the contest to 
take place either in America or England, He has posted 
his forfeit, and the only condition on which he insists is 
that the distance be 


crews at 
the 


between 


three miles. 

-~e- 
MONEY AND ITS MINIONS. 
It is feared that the Northern Pacific property 
a bad state, and the belief is gaining ground that divi- 
dends must secon be discontinued. This is current talk on 
Wall street. The earnings are undoubtedly diminishing 
without any perceptible cause. The bonded debt was in- 
ased in January $2,250,000, and it is said that the entire 
issue of $160,000,000—less those set apart to take up exist- 
ing mortgages—have been disposed of, and if there is any 
left, it is required to secure a floating debt of 
$15,000,000. This rumor has exerted a depressing effect 
upon the general market, and the officials of the company 
refuse to talk. The Great Northern management is push 
ing toward the Pacific coast, and has already encroached 
upon the business of the Northern Pacific. We give this 


for what it can act upon it as 
they see fit. 
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The examination of a ber of American capitalists 
ount Ferdinand de Lesseps 


Interoceanic Canal Company of 68,534 





to the transfer 
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in regard 
to the Univer 
shares of the Panama Railroad Company’s stock at $268 
each share was but 
last week. About twenty-five 

\ examined, examinations private. 
Among those who testified were the following well-known 
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begun witnesses 
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names: G. W. Ely, secretary of the Stock Exch: 4 
C. G. Francklyn, A. V. Marquand, C. D. Leverich, Russel 
Sage, Jesse Seligman, Bayard Brown, Joseph Ogden, 


Leland, J. A. Kernochan, 8. C. Thompson, J. H 
Leverich, and members of the firms of Drexel, Morgan & 
Ur and Wilson Lanier & Co of the t t 


most import 
queries was in regard to what was really pi 


One 





id to the se 


ing stockholders out of the capital price fixed in the cor 

















tract. De Lesseps and others are charged with swindling 
and breach of trus It is all that they made over 
welve million francs out of thisdeal. It seems rather o 
to be hauling the poor old man over the coals, especially as 
this transaction took place over ten years ago. It is rather 
probable that the ) I had more to do with it than 
De Lesseps. Howe 
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} ind it the vote is a tie The next 
ric ( I of the Democratic members to ma 
1 etition, could only get a bal s doze £0 
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gregate of $1,253,900 was paid by tw 
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‘ ) es 1 Oil Comy 
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rom five to s ! lion d irs Vice-Pi ent 
l v Archbo I ed ver the me¢ Dn which S 
1 office 0 ompany at 26 Broadway. The 
v wticaily una nous, ninety p ce olng 
n tl ffirmative and none voting against the proposition 
The meeting is held to carry o1 ie resolutions passed 
neeting the ckholders of the Standard Trust, 
he March 2Iist, when it w decided to dissolve the 
I'rust and to return t e stockholders their equitable in- 
rests in each of the companies composing the Trust. The 
work of dissolving the Trust is going on as rapidly as can 


enormous magnitude of the work is 
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COMMENT. 


and 


FACT AND 

ALL of us who ever went 

or copy-books, or who in later years wandered through 

volumes of poetical selections, remember these lines from 
Gray’s Elegy: 

“ Full many a gem of p 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’ 


to school used readers 


irest ray serene 





But why, in a great city which doesn’t in the least resem- 
ble an ocean or a desert, should thousands be compelled 
to lose the gems and flowers of fancy which drop from 
the lips of after-dinner speakers almost every day of the 
week? We can’t blame the newspapers, for they do their 
best in the time they have and the space they can spare; it 
would take a couple of pages a day to record the best 
things that are said by the best speakers at the innumer- 
able dinners and other meetings which occur in American 
It would seem that someone should start a special 
paper called After Dinner, or something of the kind, to 
gather the verbal roses as they fall. Maybe most of the 
supposed spontaneous utterances of witty speakers were 
carefully composed and written down beforehand ; maybe 
they will some day be printed in volumes of “ Speeches 
and Addresses” of distinguished men, for the benefit of 
posterity ; but, though posterity has its claims upon us, it 
has no right to monopolize the good things uttered in the 
time of its ancestors. Some witty things, like some arts 
and eggs, are eternally lost by being kept too long. 

A great city isin one respect like a jug—you can tell 
what is in it only by what comes out of it. New York 
contains hundreds of picture galleries, whose Owners are 
supposed to know the whereabouts of all pictures which 
renowned artists have painted; but all of them were sur- 
prised by what they saw a few days ago when the death of 
a member of the American Art Association compelled the 
sale of the canvases which the Association had been 
accumulating. Unlike copper, corn and wheat, the “ visi- 
ble supply” of artists’ output is but a portion of the 
whole; hence these surprises, which worry buyers, but 
delight the greater class which has more taste than 
money. 

This is the season of the year which, above all others, 
makes a great deal of hard and unexpected work for the 
man who professes to obey the Christian rule to love his 
neighbor himself. It easy, even in the variable 
springtime, to love your neighbor, if she chances to be a 
pretty girl and you are a young man; but when sentiment 
doesn’t affect you and hard facts abound, you are likely to 
conclude, and with a good deal of reason, that the alleged 
“merry, merry springtime” has a demoralizing 
and unsatisfactory effect upon your neighbors. Startling 
and unfair though it may seem, your neighbors are prob- 
ably thinking the very same thing about you. Of course 
they are wrong—nobody ever is right but you and I; never- 
theless, for a few weeks it will be safe to bear in mind that 
the many and sudden changes of temperature, the wild 
alternations of sunshine and storm, affect the spirits and 
temper of all human beings who are notsaints. So, unless 
you are a saint, dear sir or madam, reserve all your fault- 


cities. 


as 1s 


most 


finding for use on yourself. 

What a delightful world this would be if the men who 
know most about business would forget it while they are 
in pursuit of pleasure! Unfortunately they won’t. Good 
horses are among the special admirations of the American 
people; the deacon who has a good animal in front of a 
‘‘one-hoss shay” does not let any sportful sinner pass him, 
unless some unexpected obstruction blocks his right-of- 
way. Yet, when a resident of a large city—a man who 
owns a dozen horses which have cost him a lot of money, 
and of which he takes the best of care—is invited to ‘‘go 
to the races,” the chances are that he will forget his 
equine knowledge and experience as quickly as a dead- 
beat will forget a creditor, and think only of what money 
he may possibly make by betting on the results of certain 
contests. Horses are very much like human beings; they 
seldom are in a given condition two days in succession. A 
change of weather, feed or will induce a corre- 
sponding change in them; yet the man who wouldn’t risk 
five dollars on a doubtful customer will “ putup”’ fifty 
times five on an animal about which he knows nothing 
but what stable-boys choose to tell him. In the language 
of Shakespeare’s Puck, “ What fools these mortals be!” 

If aman who knows horses, yet bets on an animal which 
he never saw until a few minutes before the race begins, 
is a fool, what contemptuous appellation is bad enough 
for the fellow, be he millionaire or office-boy, who risks 
his money on races which he never will horses of 
which he knows nothing except through what he reads in 
The papers do the 


groom 





see 


newspapers or hears in pool-rooms ? 
best they can by their patrons, and the bookmakers do 
their best for themselves; but if any backer of unseen 
horses were asked to invest an equal amount of money in 
land, stocks, mines, manufacturing or other operations on 
notice so short and with so little opportunity for investi- 
gation, how indignant and suspicious he would be! All 
of which shows that enthusiasm and are not first 
cousins, nor even distant relations. 

The young man of the period has again broken out in 
print about the manners and tastes of some of the girls 
with whom he “‘keeps company.” Far be it from me to 
say that all girls are angels; it wouldn’t be orthodox. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that all the girls I know 
have angelic wings in a vigorous state of sprouting, and 
as I can’t say as much for the young men, I offer a bit of 
counsel which, if they don’t take it, they will some day 
wish they had. It is only this: Boys, think more of your 
own duties and defects than about those of the other sex. 
Girls are nicer, sweeter, more honest and more unselfish, 
as a class, than young men. The fellow who thinks more 
of other people’s manners than his own is likely to be- 
come a criminal, or, worse still, a human nuisance and a 
bore. Forget the girls’ faults for awhile and set yourself 
to inspecting your own: it won’t take you long to discover 


sense 
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that pots shouldn’t call kettles blac 
live in glass houses shouldn’t throy 








Is there anything which a woman can’t do if she set 
herself about it in earnest I’m inclined to say “ No, 
after seeing and hearing Mrs. French Sheldon, the woman 
who deliberately went among a savage nation in Africa 
came out alive, and tells a great many good stories of he 
experiences. All other African travelers but one—Miss 
Timme—have been men; most of them saw a great deal, 
which they afterward described interestingly; but M1 
Sheldon found something lacking in all their books—the 
writers, being men, wrote little about the sex which was 
not their own. Mrs. Sheldon wanted to know something 
about her own sex in Africa; she knew the wisdom of the 


verchez la femme—look for woman when 





old sayi the 
you want to know why certain things are done or not done, 
the true inwardness of things 


when you want to know 


So she went to Masai Land, entered the native homes, be 
came acquainted with the women and children, and 
brought back a lot of stories as new as if no other white 
person had ever penetrated the wilds of Africa. Her 


ble toa 


work, like its results, could never have been possi 
man; but, ladies, if any of you are moved by her example 
to do something equally wonderful, don’t forget that Mrs 
Sheldon carried with her to Africa, as part of | outfit, 


n enthusiasm 


ier 


some things which money can’t buy, nor cé 
One was a clear head, and another was a healthy 
physique. No one doubts that woman is, in the 
of the Creator, as fine a machine as man, or as much finer 
but as for the power which sl 
h most women 


evolve. 
intention 


as you please vuld run the 


that is something about whi 


machine—Wwhy 
seem slow to think 

Brooklyn is a large and prosperous city; it is also the 
“City of Churches’; but who ever would have imagined 


that from so populous and busy a place could have come 
some confirmations of the accuracy of Holy Writ as printed 
in accepted editions ? Yet it seems that Brooklyn has had 
this honor thrust upon her unexpectedly ; for, re- 
cent and very deep excavation for a sewer over 


from a 
there, some 
age,”’ called 
time whic 


objects were taken from soil of the ‘drift so 
by geologists, Ww hich seem to prove that, at 


cepted authorities believe antedated Adam by many 


 aec- 
thou- 
sands of years, there were people living who knew the uses 
Worse 


some of the objects seem to prove that 


still—for the 


of iron and could carve upon stone 


geologists the peo- 
ple who did this work knew of the ways of ancient Rome 
—a country, which all students know, began its existenc 
only a few centuries before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Such discoveries revive interest in the traditions 
about the isle of Atlantis, and of the Scandinaviar 
discovery of our continent several centuries before ¢ 
bus started on his successful search for a new land and an 
old dungeon. New interest the story 
that what is called the “telegraph plateau ”’—an ¢ 
of shallow water extending from Newfoundland to the 
Irish coast—was once a dry causeway from Europe to what 
now is America. The Romans the 
land-grabbers ever known; Oklahoma boomers are mere 
infants by comparison ; if, when they found 
Ireland, they found also a road leading to any other place, 
they followed it, as a matter of course, in search of what- 
ever could be taken without paying for it. But whata 
great assortment of quadro-centernial speeches would be 
spoiled could it be proved that they, instead of Columbus 
or the Norsemen, discovered America! And to think that 
this possibility evolved in Brooklyn 
below the surface, too ! 

Should the Brooklyn discoveries be fully substantiated, 
they could not claim the 
honor of having inflicted - 
the first black eye upon the 
Many years ago 


Los 


olum 
is aroused, too, it 


‘panse 


were most persistent 


England and 


was and sixty feet 


scientists 


some borings in the soil of S coeianinel 
the Belize, on one of the D wee 
mouths of the Mississippi | ] 
River, brought up human | | 


bones from a depth of sey- 
enty feet. 





sthe geologists , re 


had already determined 
that any Mississippi Delta 
soil, at that depth, must 
have been there at least 
twenty thousand years, the 
progressive portion of the 


community at once resolved 
that the Book of 
was ‘“‘away off,’? and, con 
sequently, the Book of 
dus; so they at once bt 
to break the Ten Commiind 
ments to the full extent 

their inclinations 


Genesis 





and pock 


ets. Meanwhile the excava 
tions went on, and one day 
there was brought to the 
surface an odd-looking ob- | 
ject, which, when cleaned } 


of mud and rust, proved to 
be a flat tin box. This was 
rather staggering, but 
so much so as what met 
eye when the box 

opened, for, inside of it was 
part of a plug of 


not 
the 
was 


tobacco 


and some paper potes of a / 
Missouri ‘‘ wildcat” bank / — 
which had not yet gone in- ieaesing Lu 


to liquidation. Science was 

put to its trumps then, and \ 
it is only fair to say that it 
used them bravely. It ex- 
plained that the human re- } 
mains and the tin box, with | 
its contents, were “erratic 








deposits.” Pr ib rid se ‘ 
boatman ha lodged nm the root of a tr after 
ward became detached from f I " 
down-stream ; the root, ly \ the 
when 1 1 cned a bata i egan to 
{ Wai hrough hit ( i pu { 
downward for the bridges whicl Cas 
Danube 1 other 1 I rhe exp itio is 
jut a 1 rit with whicl 

( Ni gy u 1 
again 

Whe A me oro t 
cease WI tl re Ww i Ww f 
hould co p I Yu ) 
the theate | unused 1 ‘ ilwar ¢ 
the ser ne ine n, ther is SO, Messrs. ¢ cs 
be a i re is you please bu i hat I ciful to 
your readers. People ho ) ird all day « t wa 
to study in the evening 

What is there in human natt ha ttaches elf ) 
sympathetically to anything or everything that looks Lik 
a fight For weeks there have been sto S aficat | 
metropolis about two young men—not ver young 
were said to be on the verge of a duel Not one new paper 
reader in a hundred had ever before heard of either of the 
parties, and no one knew of th erits or demerits of the 
case; yet interest in the subject was unbounded, a: the 
paper which printed most about it was sure of the larg: 
circulation. The papers, themselves, are not to mer 
they were merely doing the best they could for those who 
demanded all that could be had on the subject: but what 
can be said in defense of the people Newspapers 
laws, are no better than the people who support then 
Kindly remember this, gentle reader, the first time you 
find a bad gtory in your favorite paper, especially if you 
carefully read the story from start to finish, no matte 


how you may excuse yourself to yourself 
How to 
is shown by the 


much time is required perfect a 


fact that the Government of the I d 


States, with all its money and resources, has only 


succeeded in completing one of the cruise ol 


navy—not a large one, either—in its own yards 
f P 


cruiser is the Raleigh, of about three thousand tons, the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and the 


hull having been made at the 











engines at the Brooklyn Yard. Other warships are under 
way in the Government yards, but the little Raleig/ 
the only one near done, and even in her case the plates 
her hull were made by private contract. The older ship 
of the new navy were made entirely by coutract !n private 
shipyards. They were inspected, part by part y navy 
officers, and probably are as good as they can be; but the 
fact remains that until now the Government could not 
have built them if it would, although it had shipyards and 
machine-shops in great numbers. Yet scores of met 
continually trying to float new and g f prises 
which look very well on piper, but in which no allowance 
is made for the time which must elapse before they 

in profitable operation All of this is good to 

against the time when some plausible fellow a 


vest some m some which you can’t spare 








ising enterprise which can’t perform anything years 
It always is safe to let large capitalists 1 ge such en- 
terprises; the profits would come in at just tie right time, 
whenever that might be, if you could afford to invest 


nevertheless, give other people the chance—and spare your 
own patience and tempe1 
THE decision on the “P posal Contest will appear 
in our next issue 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA—SCENES FROM THE GREAT SPECTACULAR EXHIBITION AT BARNUM’S 
IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 








I 
THI iobert G g Wail 
\ tman was so remarkable in every respect 
gro « wl story S one ¢ the } foundest i 
spoken in the English tongn I'y pe , dequat 
reproduce et itions of the orator ce 
ti g “il LTeTSé ~ nished beauty of the & 
( p sentenc ca ppre ited afte peru of the 
ext ts give 
\g ‘ vy < ‘ re g i to 
face v | } A gre ma great 
Americ nik ( n I Republic 
id t e us And el I ) pay tribute to h 
£ itnes wnd te Ss I I know that he nee 
ne H e is secure He laid the f¢ 
s of it deep t iman heart. He was, above a 
I e known, the Poet of Humanity, of Sympathy 
Great h was so great that he rose above the greatest 
that he met without arrogance; and so gre that he 
stooped to the lowe 7 it conscious condescensiol 
ever ¢ lower or greater than any other of 
e sons of 1 He came into our generation a free, un 





ammeled spirit, with sympathy for all. His arm was 





eath the form of the sick. He sympathized with 

imprisoned and despised And even on the brow 
f crime he was great enough to place the kiss of human 
sympathy One of the greatest lines in our literature 
s - opeaking OT al outcast and the line 1S re I 
enough todo honor to the greatest genius that ever lived 

said 

A charity as wide as the sky And wherever there 
was human suffering, human misfortune, the sympathy oi 
Whitman bent above it as the firmament bends above this 
f n 


And he walked among men, among writers, among 














yal varnishers and veneerers, amvunug literary milliners 
ii with the unconscious dignity of antique 
rea as the poet, also, of that divine democracy that 
gis rights to all the sons and daughters of men. 
He uttered the great American voice, uttered a song 
worthy of the great Republic. No man has ever said 
more for the rights of humanity—more in favor of real 
democracy or real justice. He neither scorned nor cringed 
was neither tyrant nor slave He asked only to 
stand beneath the great flag of Nature, the blue and the 
stars 
» was a Poet of Life. It was a joy to him simply to 
He loved the clouds. He enjoyed the breath of 
iorning, the twilight, the wind, the winding streams. He 


the sea when the wind and waves burst 





it 
nto the white-caps of joy. He loved the fields, the hills. 
He was acquainted with trees, with birds, with all the 
iutiful objects on the earth And he saw not only 
se objects, but understood their meaning. ind he 


used them that he might exhibit his h 








men, 
** He was also the Poet of Love. He was not ashamed of 
that divine passion that s built every home in the world 
that divine passion tl ias painted every picture and 
given us every real great work of art; that divine passion 





that has made the world worth living in and gives some 
value to human | 


‘He has uttered more supreme words than any writer 


of our century, and possibly of almost any other. He 
was, above all things, a man. And above genius, above 
all the snow-capped peaks of intelligence, above all of 
art, rises the true man—greater than all, he was a 
true man. And he walked amongst his fellow-men as 
such 


‘ He was also, as has been said, the Poet of Death. He 
accepted all—Life and Death. And he justified all. He 
had the courage to meet all, and was great enough and 
splendid enough to harmonize all and to accept all there 


sof life asa divine melody 





‘He was not afraid to live: not afr: o speak his 





thought Neither wus he afraid to die For many years 
he Death lived near! He was always will- 
Pea l ready to mee his thing called Death. 





And for many months he sat in the deepening twilight 


In his brain 





ng for the lig] 

















‘ z for the nig 
re the blessed memories of the day: and his heart 
\ mingled the daw1 und dusk of lift He was not 
a cheerful every moment; the laughing nymphs of 
‘ y | not dese I They re ned that they 
might clasp the hand of the veiled and silent sisters of the 
night when they shoul me. And, when they did come, 
Walt Whitman stretcl his hands to both—on one side 
t mphs of day, on the other the silent sisters of the 
t 4 so, ha ha between smiles and tears, 
he reached his journey’s end. From the frontier of life; 
from the western wave-kissed shore, he sent us messages 
( ent ar hop {nd those messages seem now like 
sirains of music lown by the mystic Trumpeter from 
Death's pale ea 
To-day v e back Mother Natur ) clasp 
and kiss, one of the bravest, sweetest souls that ever lived 
nhun clay, charit s the air and generous as Nature 
negligent of all exce] ind say what he believed he 
should id should say And I to-day thank him, not 
only for you, but for self, for allthe brave words he has 
uttered. I thank him t y for all the great and splendid 
v ls he has said i < erty n favor of man and 
wo! I erhood, in favor of fathers, in 
fay \ I thank him for the brave words 
he | su of Death Since he has lived 
Dea f l he was before, and thousands 
and k wn into the dark Valley of the 
Shadow holding Walt W man by the hand, long after we 
are dead The brave words he has spoken will sound like 
T mpets > the 
And sol lay 8 t t man’s 
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Acco ng a\ vy, from mimund Clarence 
‘ man, was diowihg lareweil 
(sf BY FT WA 
(y ” i ‘ Ve ‘ 
Ro« ‘ | ture ul nad I 
I eu nrade p humatr 
t i iu 
} ind 1 vin some gre orld ha pirt 
4 ! t ! ! Ss i ro r wine 
M ‘ nes 
5 i t« where y r dust shall be, 
Eve us Ly -byt 
( i-t i Walt 
The pall-bearers were Mr. John Burroughs, Mr. Hora¢ 


Howard Furness, Mr. J. H. Johuson, Mr. Lincoln L. Eyre, 
Mr. Julian Hi: thorne, Mr. George W. Childs, Mr. Julius 
Chambers, Jud 

Mr. Thomas Donaldson, Mr. Francis Howard Williams, 
Mr. J. H. Stoddard, Mr. H. Talcott Williams, Mr. H. L. 
Bonsall, Mr. T. B. Harned, Mr. Horace L. Traubel, Dr. 
Bucke, Rev. J. H. Clifford, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Mr. 
Harrison S. Morris, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Mr. Thomas Eakins 








udge C. G. Gurrison, ex-Senator A. G. Cattell, 


>—_—- 
ROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. 

Mr, BLAINE is back at work again at the State Depart- 
ment. He has a neat job on his hands now to answer Lord 
Salisbury’s last communication regarding the Behring Sea 
dispute. The ratification of the treaty partially clears the 
diplomatic sky, and the pacific tone of the British Pre- 
mier’s note encourages a belief that a modus vivendi for 
the protection of seal life, pending the decision of the ar- 
bitrators, will be mutually agreed upon. A step in that 
direction is the announcement from Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, that clearances are refused vessels bound for Beh- 
ring Sea. This is regarded in official circles as somewhat 
on the order of locking the stable-door after the horse has 
been stolen. Nearly a hundred vessels have already 
cleared for Behring Sea and are now cruising along the 
coast. They will not enter the sea until June or July, 
when the seals begin to head for the Pribylov Islands. It 
is a question whether they can be warned by the United 
States revenue cutters or men-of-war outside of Behring 
Sea, not to kill seals. If they once get into the sea the 
chances are that they will not be caught. It is stated at 
the Treasury Department that the revenue cutters can be 
made ready within a week, but it is not expected that they 
will leave San Francisco before May Ist. Last year they 
did not leave until June 

The statement is officially made that racing will be re- 
sumed this summer at Monmouth Park. This will be very 
gratifying to the hotel proprietors along the Jersey coast. 

Patti seems to retain her voice, and to be just as popu- 
lar asever. She was heard in New York during the past 
week in ‘“‘ Faust” and “ Traviata.” 

No; it isa pleasure to be able to state to an inquiring 
correspondent, Pat Rooney, the Lrish song-and-dance man, 
who has just died in New York, was in no way related to 
the notorious ** Annie Rooney.” 

The secret is out at last as to how the Drayton-Borrowe 
letters regarding the duel were made public. Mr. Edward 


Fox has assumed all responsibility, claiming that he was 
advised by Colonel Thomas P. Ochiltree. All that was 
wanting to render this wretched affair ridiculous was to 
connect Colonel Ochiltree’s name with it. This has been 
done. On the heels of this, Henry Vane Milbank ‘‘ac- 
cords” an interview to a city newspaper in which he tells 
about killing men on the field of honor very much in the 
same way as he refers to his success in bagging grouse. 
It must be said that Mr. Drayton’s policy of silence is 
hourly becoming more respected. 

Some of the newspapers that are most vigorously criti- 
cising the pro-Mormon speech of President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, spell his name Elliott. He himself writes it with a 
single | and t, just as John Eliot, the Puritan apostle 
among the Indians, and Samuel Eliot, the noted Bostonian, 
wrote the name. The English noblemen who bear the 
name spell it Elliot and the Connecticut philanthropist 
who died a few years ago, Charles Wyllys Elliott, used the 
double 1 and t, as did Charlotte Elliott, the noted hymn- 
writer, famous for her “Just asI Am.” There are many 
orthographical and orthoepical quirks about New England 
names. 

*rofessor Totten, of Yale College, has not been able up 
to date to find his much extolled ‘“‘star hiding behind the 
sun.” The professor’s case would appear to be worthy of 
immediate professional attention. Of course he is not the 
only man who in recent years has fixed the date and hour 
in which the millennium will begin. The Lieutenant’s views 
are very concisely set forth in the following brief inter- 
view with him: ‘The final seven years which lead up to 

ned to the ‘times of the 
‘T believe that 
we are upon the border-land, the threshold of an era, as it 





the end of the 





520 years assi 


gentiles,’ began on March 2s8th,”’ he says. 
were, a ‘week of years,’ in which men’s hearts will be tried 
by fire, symbolically understood. Nothing except death 
will close my mission and my voice. I await events calmly 
and with concern inexpressible for those who pronounce 
my warnings vagaries and condemn them without investi- 
gation. It is a period of judgment that we have entered. 
It will be systematic, and increase geometrically, as did 
the seven years of famine in Egypt. At their termination, 
you will remember, there was one man who owned Egypt 
tle, men and river. A word to the wise is suffi- 


—land, cé 





cient.” 

Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, leads a very retired life 
in Rome, and is not easily approachable to visitors, but 
sometimes she lets down the bars of her reserve to an 
American compatriot. Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, who went 
to Rome asa delegate to the International Peace Confer- 
ence, was entertained by Miss Hosmer, who sent by hera 
warm message or greeting to Sorosis—a message that 
Mrs. Ormsby delivered amid great applause to the mem- 
bers of Sorosis at their last meeting. 
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Lord Salisbury’s last communication to the President, 


stating the grounds upon which he would consent to renew 


the modus vivendi as to Behring Sea, was considered by 
the Senate last week in executive session. In transmitting 
the paper to the Senate, the President added to the formal 
letter the statement that Lord Salisbury’s reply was very 
satisfactory to our Government, and that he was prepar- 
ing a suitable response. The character of this response 
was indicated )riefly in the President’s letter as being a 
substantial acceptance of Lord Salisbury’s tender, with 
a few modifications that could doubtless be arranged 
Without difficulty. The treaty was ratified by the United 
States Senate on March 29th. 

Officials who are informed on the subject estimate the 
seal catch of Canadian poachers in Behring Sea last sea- 
son at twenty-eight thousand skins. This is exclusive of 
the number of seals killed and not captured, and the pups 
who starved to death on the islands because of the slaugh- 
ter of their mothers at sea. The catch during 1890 was 
slightly less than in 1891, and in 1889 was less than in 1890. 
The fact that the catch in 1891, when sealing in Behring 
Sea was wholly prohibited, was larger than in 1890, when 
it was only partially restricted, is explained by the fact 
that there were many more vessels engaged in sealing in 
1891 than in the preceding year. If Lord Salisbury’s 
proposition is adopted and the arbitrators decide against 
the contention of Great Britain, that Government will be 
liable for the claims of the North American Commercial 
Company against the United States for non-performance 
of contract, etc. By this contract the catch was limited to 
sixty thousand skins the first year and one hundred thou- 
sand each subsecuent year. Under the terms of the 
modus vivendi the company was restricted to seven thou- 
sand five hundred skins 

A peculiar case of attempted suicide, from excitement 
attending religious mania, comes from Koenigsberg, Prus- 
sia, where a man named Puschke tried to crucify himself 
He was until recently a harmless person, but became a re- 
ligious monomaniac through the teachings of a preacher 
who has been creating considerable excitement in East 
Prussia. He, with a maniac’s cunning, saw that his wife 
could not be converted to his views and might defeat his 
object if he persisted in urging her. But during her ab- 
sence, a few days ago, Puschke procured some boards, 
which he laid on the ground in the form of across. He 
then obtained some stout cord and tied his legs in sucha 
way that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
raise himself after he had lain down. What he did after 
ward can only be judged from his condition when found, 
as n0 one was present at the horrible affair. His feet had 
been fastened with heavy nails to the board. Then, lyi1 
on his back, he had hammered a nail through his left har 
with the right, nailing the left hand firmly rhe right 
hand remained free, and in this the maniac took a knife 
and repeatedly stabbed himself in the breast. He became 
unconscious from pain and loss of blood, and was in this 
condition when his wife returned. She called for help, 
and it took great eXertion to pull out the nails and release 
the victim. He will die from lockjaw 

The British Home Secretary has decided not to recom- 
mend the release of Mrs. Osborne, of Hargreaves’ jewel 
fame. 

“Songs of Doubt and Dream,” by Edgar Fawcett, is a 
volume redolent with the perfume of modern kindliness 
and humanness, yet bristling with many of the sharpest 
and cruelest thorns of advanced modern thought. The 
impressionable mind and the ultra-rational mind will be 
alike unable to withstand the rhymed arguments and fer- 
vid appeals and strong situations of most of the longer 
and all of the shorter poems. The well-balanced mind, 
however, that reads poetry for its intrinsic value in ideas, 
instead of for pleasure, will find in “ Songs of Doubt and 
Dream ”’ not only the pure gold of poetry—inspired and 
steadily-moving thought—but also a vivid picture of the 
earnest, stroug, original individuality of the poet himself 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“Women Must Weep,” a novel of the day, by the same 
gifted author, is a story well told. This fascinating book 
is a story from real life. The characters stand out un- 
usually sui generis. We cannot recall any creations, even 
among those by the great masters of fiction, to which it 











would be fair to liken the men and women who move 
in “Women Must Weep.” These men and women “do 
move,” too, by the way—they do not merely talk, and 
wait for the tired novelist to move them bodily, as is the 
case with seventy-five per cent. of modern fiction. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 
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The variety stage loses one of its most famous char- ; New O ! " 
acters in Pat Rooney, who died on March 28th in New double f ‘ Ele 7 
York, aged forty-four years. He made his first appearance ‘ ! 
in Tony Pastor’s Bowery Theater, New York, in 1873, and 
speedily rose to the front rank of variety actors. At one 
time he was receiving six hundred dollars a week, but, 
like most actors, he died poor. He had a brogue and a 
walk that were inimitable. 

Jeremiah Cotto was electrocuted under the laws of the 
State of New York at Sing Sing Prison on March 2sth. 
This is the seventh killing by electricity, and was a suc- 
cess, from an expert’s point of view. The wretched mur- 
derer was in an agony of fear and it was thought that 
he would break down It took fifty-two thousand eight 
hundred volts to kill him. A bill has been introduced 
into the New York Legislature to have the act repealed 
providing for the execution of criminals by electricity. 

The Bland free-silver bill will not come up again for 
consideration before the House of Representatives this 
season. The reason for this is that the free-silver men can- 


not get a majority of the Democrats to sign a petition to 
the Committee on Rules for a cloture. 

An American named Henry Rosenfeld, of Chicago, 
won sixty thousand dollars at the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo a few days ago. 

Ata bullfight in the City of Mexico recently, one of the 
torreadores was gored and ripped by the infuriated ani- 
mal in a most terrible way. Finally the bull caught him 
on its horns and tore round and round the ring. He was 4 MATCH 
finally lassoed. Pe ee ee ee 

There is a prospect that within a short time the trip Dora—"* Vecause easi ke aul has a prospe ‘ 
from New York to Boston will be made in four hours. It illeged that George Whalen, aged twenty-fi 
i rhtly over two hundred miles, and with a road ae 2 ba ; ' Hugh Spauld red ninetee under « 1 ta 
equipped as is the New York, New Haven and Hartford, science Areas te. — Mrs Haywood, daughter of Guv- ynparalleled fiendis! | 
there should be no difficulty in doing this. The railroad ernor Holt, of North Carolina, christened the new boat ere empl | togetl the Metroy an ¢ 
men, with all their hustle and bustle, were indulgent : 7 
enough to each other to fix the rate of speed to accommo- has twil panigin Her displacement aad three thousan planned a trip t you | 

tons and her length is three hundred feet, extreme 


date the slowest line, and thus the six-hour figure was : ’ ; - I dt f oth you ( ga 
breadth forty-two feet and mean breadth draught « ‘ nd { It 








Is Ss 


The Raleigh, known as cruiser No. 8, is a steel cruiser and 
1 
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fixed and observed. 
Mandalay, the capital of Burmah, has suffered from @ cated hors: power, and she can steam ninete at , 

nflagration which has destroyed three-fourths of the jon, ; It was the OAM. A 
y. Among the buildings burned are the King’s palace, The report of the Philadelphia City Cour $ COI 
the new Government telegraph office and two convents. that for several months has been investigat see aml pauiding ' 

The whole business portion of the city was swept away, cation of John Bardsley, lately city treasurer. shows that ....., , anc 

and one hundred thousand people were rendered homeless. the : 2 : eter , oat and sho threw t boauy into the 
The total number of people injured was twenty-five hun- mppic isa pretty large price to pay for the 1 s¥0.of } ; : é , ‘ 
dred and probably two hundred killed. Mandalay fell jng “fonest John” Bardsley at the head of the ¢ pbetiens If caugh Se Seeger Slee 
into the hands of the British when they conquered Upper gnances ‘ 9 certainty Lt nched 
Burmah a few years ago. It was the capital of King ‘lhe- Fe ewin) the Wareicen Shawna ennivaee id tage Einar apcge mabe exe 
baw, one of the most inhuman rulers who ever sat on a , ’ . © past! 


een feet. Her engines have an area of ten thousar ’ ‘ , ; 
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total loss to the State and city 1 € $1,666,346.8 ‘ = He 


out ina new phase. The ex-Governor has 




















throne. Before that conquest a white man could visit with the present Chief Executive of the State, a a oe ‘ aia ; ‘ 
Mandalay only at the peril of his life. Now, however, the few days ago, succeeded in defeating McKinley for the 2. gone yg fer ge 
great city is connected with the outside world by rail. ¢hairmans! p of the Republican State Conventic 7 ve os ‘ Lud) : 
Soon after the British troops marched into the city it was ier cies aR AK Deaihn Utne: ines ol Ae panier 8 bec to } 
fired by dacoits, as the robber bands of Burmah are called, City, will ever again hamn er 2 railway torpedo. He1 : ; rage sige aie 
and thousands of houses were bur l. Bamboo enters father was in the habit of carrvit aes of the a useful on peewg sing? . 7 ms ‘ 
largely into the construction of the hou lhe British pliances in his pocket as a cl wm, but you: Annie ‘aa A : a3 ae sh. agengpal 
have been putting up some substantial uldings, but the is seventeen years old, and is said to have be ‘ or 
rest of the city is and always has been a tinder-box. In secured it. and. mistaking it for a live es - 
1886 this city was inundated by a great freshet in the Irra-  oy¢ the ingredients j ‘ mpos as ‘ th * - 4 
wady River, though an embankment forty feet high is sup- pedo into the cellar, } it carefully on «las .s e Pr M ‘ 
posed to furnish adequate protectior A tract five miles and struck it a he le blow v ith halen . ae Th -_ } : 
long by two wide was under water from four to twenty- bors thought that the ‘ ts ficult ( ese 4 
five feet, and fifty thousand people were driven out of ..., ne r ) , ’ ; 
assumed a very seri I Annie mourns the py M 
their houses. So Mandalay in recent } rs has had her full loss of part of ‘ine tan ant sittin thare ~ oe “eet 
r { ore mistortu big teaar Tartan a ae 
coroner’s inquest, she is not likely to be que 
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Ordnan Board of the United States Army, at Sandy knowledge is alwa s attended : 
Hook, last week, with one of the new h rifles. The Four Jewish weekly papers ‘ ; 
test was very satisfactory in English, and two in H eX 
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AN APRIL FOOL. 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE 
I Love a little Quaker maid, 
I’ve loved her long an’ well, 
An’ yet unto this Quaker maid 
My love I dare no* t« 
I've swore at least a thousand times 
My love to let her see, 
An’ yet I’ve never further got 
Than, * Is it well with thee ’” 


On April first h, happy day! 
I boldly begged a kiss. 


She said, ‘twas ’gainst the * Discipline,” 





To grant a sin like this. 

I showed to her that kings an’ queens 
At April Fool did play, 

An’ then she said, as ‘twas a jest, 
She'd let me have my way. 

Oh, if all the months were April, 
Before the year had fled 

I'm sure this little Quaker maid 
Along with me would wed. 





THE BABY’S TOYS. 


THERE is no gainsaying the fact ‘that toys are to the 
baby what bonnets are to woman and checkers to a Ger- 
man out of employment. Before the baby has reached the 
dignity of teeth, he is familiar with many toys; and, if 
he is not sufficiently large and strong to play with them in 
a proper and becoming manner, he will derive as much 
satisfaction as possible out of them through the general 
medium of mastication, without evincing the slightest fear 
of paint. If the baby has a friend in the world outside his 
immediate family, that friend never fails to make him a 
present of some kind of toy. And after awhile the poor, 
distracted father sighs to be delivered from his baby’s 
friends, who have been so kind to the infant as to present 
him with every possible kind of toy calculated to drive an 
adult to the very verge of insanity. 

If it is an inspiration upon the part of the baby’s friend 
to make him happy in the possession of a drum or a xylo- 
phone, upon which the child may pound with might and 
main from morning till night, the father fails to under- 
stand and appreciate the true meaning of friendship. The 
baby’s friend should naturally be the father’s friend also; 
but the parent seems to doubt this when the child enters 
the room and makes the very ceiling throb while he beats 
upon the scarlet drum that never bursts or breaks. And 
then he rattles upon the xylophone, or tosses a rubber ball 
across the room, and in so doing rudely knocks a statuette 
off the mantelpiece or a globe off the chandelier. If the 
child falls downstairs with the drum, neither is hurt or 
injured in the least. This is for the very simplest of rea- 
sons—namely, that it is impossible for a baby to hurt him- 
self or for a drum to break. 

As a rule the baby has very little appreciation of a toy 
which is simply beautiful and yields no noise. He would 
set a very much higher valuation upon his lead soldiers if 
they could only fire their muskets. The sheep on wheels, 
and a platform working upon the accordeon principle, is 
twice as dear to him as any mutton of solid wood that may 
be found in his Noah’s Ark. For, when the platform is 
pressed, the sheep is credited with a noise that he doesn’t 
utter himself. So long as it is a noise the baby likes it. 
If he has any fault to find with it, it is that the sound pro- 
duced is greatly lacking as regards volume. He would 
like the sheep to make as much noise as a railroad train. 

A gun would suit him best of all; but, fortunately for 
his father, a gun is dangerous, and no friend would natu- 
rally think regarding such a thing in the light of a proper 
gift for a baby The father is very thankful for this, and 
only regrets that adrum and a xylophone are not also 
dangerous, and therefore unfit to be placed in the dim- 
pled hands of any specimen of baby humanity 

When a man arises in the night, and is hunting fora 
match that he may ascertain the time, and suddenly steps 
upon a tin steamboat, that flattens under his weight like a 
high hat, he is filled with a sense of mortal pain that brings 
tears to his eyes and many uncouth criticisms to his lips. 
He cannot understand why the child should leave this toy 
at just the spot upon which he happens to step at this par- 
ticular time. The room is sixteen feet square, and yet the 
tin steamboat (so called because it makes the father steam 
when he picksit up in his sole and kicks it across the room 
like a football) and the fatherof the baby grows gradually 
nearer and nearer until they meet by chance the usual way. 
No matter how much the baby thinks of his toys he will 
seldom fail to leave them where people walk. Marbles 
and boxwood tops are usually left on the stairs and step- 
ladders with an abandon that is simply beautiful. Heavy 
iron toys that would go through one’s foot likea knife 
are generally deposited on the doormat as though to 
draw people to its deadly embrace, while toys of paste- 
board and soft wood, which could not possibly hurt any 
man, unless he attempts to swallow them, are put on the 
mantelpiece or on a closet-shelf 
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It gecerally keeps a woman busy looking after the 
baby’s toys, because they are scattered from the old 
trunks in the garret to the refrigerator in the cellar. A 
man pulls a shirt out of the bureau-drawer in the morn- 
ing, only to have a tin bullfrog fall on his feet, and when 
he pulls on the first shoe he is pretty certain to stub his 
toe on a big red agate. After awhile he never puts on a 
shoe or a hat without first shaking it to make sure that 
it doesn’t contain a locomotive or a papier-maché cow. 
Some children have their ambition and taste formed by 
their toys. The baby boy with a locomotive often sighs to 
be an engineer, after he knows what an engineer is. The 
boy with a beautiful boat that he sails in the bathtub has 
a natural leaning toward the divine art of piracy, while 
the boy with the woolly poodle naturally yearns to become 
the proprietor of a sheep ranch, or to branch out as a dog 
farmer. 

We think, after all, that the best and most sensible 
present a mancan make a baby is a bankbook—and the 
larger the account opened the better. For the bank ac- 
count will be better for the baby in the end, and it can 
never throw the father downstairs, split the drums of his 
ears or perform any other act to disturb your peace of 
mind and make you wish that you had never been born. 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


THE early summer capote will be a thing of flowers— 
violets, hyacinths, cowslips, daisies, apple-blossoms and 
other flowers that grow in old-fashioned gardens and 
orchards. They will be set upon an oval frame, some- 
what elevated in the center, and there will be a few loops 
of ribbon to match the strings inserted among the flow- 
ers; and these flowers are such perfect imitations that it 
calls for a trained eye to see which is Nature and which is 
Art. Velvet will be largely used for all flowers with soft 
petals, while nainsook and gauze will enter into the com- 
position of those of a lighter order. There will be gar- 
lands to place on a hat and bonnet, and the rose-stalks 
will have thorns, as they should have, and the lilacs the 
brown wood on which they grow—in a word, everything 
will be more beautiful than it was last year. 

Queen Margerhita of Itaiy has promised the loan of 
her famous collection of laces for exhibition at the World’s 
Fair. It will include all the varieties of lace made in the 
Queen’s factories. 

The exhibition of woman’s work at the Chicago Fair 
will include some English specimens. Ata meeting of the 
women’s committee, held in London on March 3d, it was 
announced that Queen Victoria had promised specimens 
of her own work in spinning and knitting, done when she 
was a girl; also some of her fine drawing, embroidery and 
water-color painting. Princess Louise will contribute 
some clay modeling, Princess Beatrice several paintings 
and Princess Christian someembroidery. The committee 
assigned charge of the various branches of woman’s ex- 
hibits as follows: Irish exhibits, Countess of Aberdeen; 
Scotch, Lady Reay; philanthropy, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts; education, Mrs. Fawcett, the writer on political 
economy; hospital 
nursing, Mrs. Fen- 
wick; woman’s art, 
Mrs. Robert Austin. 
Several women were 
selected to prepare pa- 
pers on various edu- 
cational and economic 
subjects. 


























A Weppine Dress. 


The very daintiest things that é 
the season has to offer are the fo x 
ry fa hl ¥. 
piques. They are to be the rage - 
during the coming summer. They f ys 


are very English, being fashioned 
in the severest tailor style, and are 
very sty’.sh when worn with a man- 
nish collar, shirt-front and cravat. 
The season’s piques come in white 
and all the delicate shades of brown 
and tan. Some are striped and others figured. The all- 
white ones are very cool and clean-looking, but soil so 
easily that they will not be as popular as the colored ones, 
it being no easy task to laundry them so as to retain their 
cut and fit. 
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An occupation for blind girls has certainly beén de- 
veloped by the recent experiments in massage to which a 
company of them have been submitted. Their peculiarly 
sensitive touch renders their work of exceptional excel- 
lence and quite subordinates the necessity of sight. 

There has recently 





Ae a me been a unique ladies’ 
yA strike in one of the 
4 @ f garrison towns of Ger- 

3 many. The conduct of 


the men, who totally 
neglected the unmar- 
ried ladies to dance 
with the wives of their 
friends and acquaint- 
ances, displeased the 
slighted maidens and 
their mothers, and at 
the last regimental 
ball not a girl was 
present. 

There is a whole 
family of ribbon and 
velvet belts, with 
chased silver and gold 
buckles, their import- 
ance and elaborate- 





















BRIDESMAID’s DREss. 


ness limited only by the income of the purchaser. The 
newest and prettiest of these are the narrow velvet belts, 
with old paste-buckles that flash as bravely as the real 
gem that a few women are now wearing in belt-buckles 
and slides. 

Soft, flimsy silk scarfs are a fashion of the hour. They 
have a fetching little way of clinging to the neck and mak- 
ing the wearer look sweetly feminine. Some of them 
boast of a fringe one yard long; others have deeply em- 
broidered ends. They are all made of shot silk, or the 
changeable now so much in vogue. They are usually tied 
in a large bow in front, though some French women get a 
better effect by winding them loosely around the neck. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs, which holds its 
biennial meeting in Chicago May 11th to 13th, is composed 
of one hundred and fifty women’s clubs, with a member- 
ship of more than fifteen thousand women, representing 
thirty different States. 

Boston has a woman dentist in successful practice, a 


graduate of the Boston Dental College. She has had all 


the work that she could do without ever putting upa sign. 
A bill has been introduced into the British Parliament 
to extend to the women of Ireland the same priveleges 


and rights of municipal suffrage that the women of Eng- 


land and Scotland have for many years enjoyed. 

The glove with the high cuff is still in vogue, but a few 
striking improvements have been made, and the cuff is 
elaborately embroidered in fine steel or jet. Many of the 
new spring gloves are edged with 
a broad band of black. Sage 
green, pearl gray and Russian 
blue are the popular tints. 

Waistcoats are quite the fash- 
ion. They may be made of a 
plain color or in absolute con- 
trast to the costume. An odd 
dress of navy-blue faced cloth, 
with a waistcoat of pale-helio- 
trope ribbed crépon. <A dark-red 
waistcoat may be worn with al- 
most any costume. A _ stylish 
walking-dress of rough, black 
tweed had a waistcoat of lizard- 
green cloth. 

Ida V. Wilkins, the “lady 
horse-dealer ”’ of Idaho, is a quiet, 
self-possessed young woman, not 
at all masculine in appearance 
or eccentric in manner, though 
she spends most of her life gal- 
loping over the prairie on a 
spirited horse, where few women 
care to live 

Miss Sofia Gregoria Hayden, 
the architect of the woman’s 
building at the Fair, lives osten- 
sibly at Evanstown, I1]., but in 
reality her office is in the Rookery Building in Chicago. 
She is never away from her desk during business hours, 
and often works far into the night. 

Champagne made from oranges is *‘ the latest thing” in 
Florida. 
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“OUR LITTLE BOY BLUE.” 


BY ALi RED STODDART. 


THINGS are mighty different now from what they used to be, 
An’ poetry's sort of different, too— least so it seems Lo ine ; 
My gal she reads the magazines and seems to like the kind 
That ain’t so much for meter as to elevate the mind. 


Well, mebbe she is right about the elevatin’ part, 

But I like common poetry that reaches to the heart ; 

Sonnets and such are well enough, they seem to be the rage— 
Tho’ I think they sometimes print ‘em just for fillin’ up a page. 


Buf there’s one modern feller way out in Illinois, 

Who writes about just common things—but mostly little boys ; 

He must have youngsters of his own, for he doesn’t seem ashamed 
To ‘em — Eugene Field—p’r‘aps you've heard him 





about 
named. 


write 


We love to read, my wife and I, ‘bout Casey's Table d’ Hote, 

An’ seems as tho’ he must have knowed about us when he wrote 

“Little Boy Blue,” for with his voice and his laughter forever 
still— 

“Our Little Boy Blue” lies fast asleep in the churchyard on the 
hill. 

It’s ten years now since we laid him there, but in some kine 
of way, 

Field’s poetry brings the hull thing up as tho’ ‘twere yesterday; 

It almost brings him back again, it seems so real and true, 

Ah! Eugene Field, you must have knowed about “ Our Little Boy 
Blue.” 


St i 
HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE. 

THE ancient city of Seville was always a famous place 
for religion. 

Vividly my memory recalls the first and only time I 
ever saw Seville. I entered it through one of the thirteen 
gates that pierce the centuried Moorish wall which in- 
closes the city—the Puerta de Zeres, I think it was named. 
Pedro the Cruel, who used to reign in Seville, is long since 
gone; but the romantic aspect of the place and its purely 
Spanish atmosphere remain. The fountains still plash in 
the open patios of the houses, which are still entered by 
those wonderful iron gates of fanciful design and light 
caliber; ladies still make love through grated windows, 
and their dark eyes flash on you from beneath mantilla- 
shrouded brows as they promenade the shady walks of the 
Delicias, by the banks of the Guadaiquiver, outside the 
ancient walls. And Seville itself is as religious as ever, 
especially during Holy Week. It is not for nothing that 
sie has had all those convents; those nineteen streets 
named after the Cross, the Rosary and the angels; and the 
storied cathedral, which you enter through the Puerta del 
Pardon from the Court of the Orange Trees, passing by the 
Moorish fountains and between the great bronze doors of 
Moslem mold. 

The Cathedral of Seville is one of the oldest and grand- 
est on earth. Its architecture, being a mixture of Moorish 
and Christian character, is of absorbing interest to the 
antiquarian. The original building was a Moorish mosque, 
completed in 1196 by Abu Jusuf Yacub, the foundation 
being laid with the desecrated fragments of Christian 
statues. The most prominent part of the pagan temple 
which still survives is the great bell-tower, known as the 
Giralda, or ‘‘turning vane,’”’ from the bronze statue that 
surmounts it, and which turns with the slightest breath of 
wind, notwithstanding that it is fourteen feet high and 
weighs overaton. The Giralda, with its belfry, added by 
the Christians in 1568, is two hundred and fifty feet high. 
It was the ‘“‘mueddin tower” of the Moors, from the top 
of which the faithful were called to prayer. It has now 
twenty-one bells. La Gorda, or Santa Maria, is the larg- 
est of these. There are other Moorish minarets yet remain- 
ing on the Cathedral, the interior of which is a treasure- 
house of beauty and antiquity. The nave is almost beyond 
description in the grandeur of its vast height and solem- 
nity. It is one hundred and fifty feet from floor to ceil- 
ing. The retablo of the high altar, of the date of 1482, 
has forty-four compartments, each containing a painting 
or sculpture. It is unequaled. There are innumerable 
chapels in the edifice, each one stocked with the treasures 
of centuries in its carvings, statuary and paintings by the 
masters. You see the stone pulpit from which Vincente 
Ferrer, in the Inquisition days, preached in favor of human 
sacrifices, or “auto du fés,” and the sword of Gonzales, 
with which Garcia de Vargas smote the Moor when Seville 
was retaken by the Christians in the thirteenth century, 
after five hundred years of pagan, rule. The Cathedral 
has ninety-three windows, the stained ones being almost 
the finest in Spain and the work of Flemish artists. The 
plate chests are stored with priceless church metal of every 
kind and period. 

The ceremonies of Holy Week begin on Palm Sunday. 
The Spaniards call them Funciones. The great ceremony 
of blessing the palms takes place at the Cathedral in the 
forenoon, and during the afternoon the procession of the 
Pasos is held. The Pasos are wooden figures of our Lord 
carrying the Cross, or of groups of saints. These are carried 
through the streets on platforms, the bearers of which are 
concealed under the drapery of the latter. Every church 
has its Pasos, but they vary in number, in size and in the 
magnificence of their robes. In ancient times sculptors of 
note used to make the Pasos, but now they are designed 
by second-rate artists who attend to the preservation of 
church interiors. The Church of San Lorenzo has the 
finest Pasos—a large figure of Christ clad in velvet, 
silver and gold. It is ascribed to the sculptor Montafies. 
On each side there is an angel holding a lamp, and an angel 
at each corner of the platform. The procession of Pasos 
is headed by a troop of soldiers with a mounted officer; 
then follows the Confradia, a flag emblazoned on either 
side with the arms of Spain and of the Pope. After this come 
the veiled Nazarenes in their long habits, with hoods like 
extinguishers, and provided with eye-holes. Then the 
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Munidores, carrying long silver trumpets, from which 
hang richly embroidered banners like those borne by the 
heralds of old. 

On Monday and Tuesday there are no ceremonies at all. 
Wednesday, the Miserere is chanted inthe Cathedral. The 
music is very fine and the general effect most impressive. 
When the words are sung, “the veil of the temple was 
rent,’’ the sound of a great curtain tearing asunder is 
heard, and on the death of the Saviour, thunder and light- 
ning produced by mechanical means is heard and seen 
to rumble and flash through the gloom. On Maunday 
Thursday the Archbishop blesses the oils, and it is then 
that the Monumento—a temporary wooden temple set 
up behind the choir over the tomb of Christopher Colum- 
bus—is illuminated. Eight hundred candles are all lit at 
one time, and the effect is splendid. 

On Good Friday the procession of Pasos occurs again. 
Holy Saturday witnesses the inauguration of further alle- 
gorical processions, which are quite impressive in their pict- 
uresque solemnity. On Easter Sunday High Mass is cele- 
brated in the Cathedral, and during part of the ceremonies 
twelve youths, selected from the best families of Seville, 
dance in front of the high altar. This custom of the choir 
boys dancing is unique. Its origin is ancient and obscure. 
The boys, clad in tasteful costumes of white silk, appear 
in two even divisions from either side of the altar, and 
then pass one another in the easy, graceful motion of the 
rhythmical Southern dance. So beautifully is the move- 
ment executed that the spectator is not once touched by 
the slightest feeling that the ceremony is irreverent. He 
thinks only elevating thoughts, his soul becomes imbued 
with the poetry of devotion, and the very rattle of the cas- 
tanets in the hands of the dancing youths ring in his ears 
as the music of a religious faith tinged with all the romance 
and mystery of the ages. 

Later in the day the Corrida, or bull-fight, is the reigning 
attraction. The penitential season has passed, and pleas- 
ure is the order of the hour. El Toro—the bull—comes in 
for his share of attention. Many luckless animals are led 
into the arena and done to death by picadore, matadore 
and toreador. Lovely senoritas and gallant caballeros 
throng the auditorium in gay costume. Sometimes it 
happens that the coup de grace is given to a conquered 
bull by a sword in the hands of a fair lady who volunteers 
to perform the act as a special attraction for the crowd. 
“Viva el toro, el toro muerte,” is the cry from many 
throats as his life-blood dyes the ground. So the day 
wanes on, but the people of Seville are jocund as ever—in 
the Corrida, on the streets and in the houses, for Eastertide 
is with them, and their hearts are gay.—(See page 8.) 

THOMAS DONNELLY. 
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HAT are some of the kinds of fish in the 
market ? is the question we put the other day 
to a Fulton Market dealer. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 

in reply, ‘here it isin April, and fish is almost as cheap 

and plenty as in mid-summer. The common varieties 
found on any stand are live codfish, haddock, chicken 
halibut, striped-bass, Spanish mackerel, pompano and 
salmon from Columbia River. Then there are pickerel, 
yellow-perch, cisco, sturgeon, skate or rayfish, whitefish, 
red-snapper, sheep’s-head, grouper, catfish, wall-eyed pike, 
salmon-trout, herring, flounders and shad from North 

Carolina.” 

“ Any more 
“Yes, there 
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?”? we ventured to interrupt at this point. 

is Kennebec salmon. They come from 
Nova Scotia. I do not know why they should be known 
as Kennebec salmon, as no salmon are caught in that 
river until the last week in April or the first week in 
May ’ 

Another tid-bit in April is sea-bass from Charleston, S.C. 
Flounders are plentiful, and they are used for making 
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fillet of sole About the mid- 
dle of April a few bluefish reach 
our market They are caught 
off the Florida coast, and yr 


good prices. 


The terrapin season closes with 


the month of March. Soon as the 
warm weather sets in they lose 
their delicate flavor. The season 
for brook-trout opens Apri! Ist 
Then the ponds and streams o1 
Long Island, in Pennsylvania and 
New York State send a gene! 

supply. It is said that the finest 
flavored trout to be found in Nort) 


America are the wild brook-trout 


taken in the preserves on Long 
Island. Their flavor depends en- 
tirely upon the nature of the food 


It is now the fashion of gentlemen 
who own preserves to cultivate 
brook - trout more carefully than 
the poultry. No Christ- 
mas turkey 1s fed more daintily 
than the wild trout in a preserve 
At one time the trout were fed up- 
on chopped livers, but 
now declare that fish so cultivated 
and so fattened become flat and in- 
sipid to the educated palate. The 
ideal brook-trout are those that 
have been fed upon fish food, such 
minnows, clams, larve of in- 
Then they will make 
fine a dish as the pheasants’ tongues 


choicest 


epicures 


as 


as 


sects, etc. 


served for the Roman Emperor 

YORK Lucullus. 
At present the dealers are re- 
ceiving some choice smelts from 


Long Island. They are nice and large, and more sought 
after than smelts which come frozen from Canada 
The North River shad do not make their annual apy 
ance until the first week in this month. By the mic 
of April they are the cheapest and best fish in market 
Then you can buy a good shad without the roe from eight 
to ten cents a pound. About the first week in April 
schools” mackerel run off our 
does not pay the fishermen to bring in a schooner loaded 
with them. Many aton of fish has been dumped into the 
river, because the prices were so low that the fishermen 
would rather throw the mackerel away than to sell at the 
However, that does not happen ofte1 
our informant, “the fish-market of 


ear- 
idle 


great 


7 of coast. Sometimes it 


prices dealers offer. 
‘You see,” said 


New York is controlled by wholesale dealers. Many of 
them have fishing-smacks of their own, and they are inde 
pendent of outsiders. They make, as a rule, the prices. 


They have a sort of ‘combine,’ and the retail deaiers must 
procure their supplies of the combination. 

“Tf a retailer should buy his fish from rivals on the out- 
side, the next time he wanted any fish no one in the ‘com- 
would sell to him a pound. It is in Fulton Market 
as in the sea—the big fish gobble up the small fry. But 
the wholesalers will not interfere with the retail trade 
They generously hand that over to their customers, to 


bine’ 


whom the hotels, restaurants and other large patrons 
must go for their supplies, that is all.” 
—- -~eo+ 
HON. TIMOTH” J. CAMPBELL. 


CONGRESSMAN TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, familiarly known 
as ‘‘Tim,’’ represents the Eighth New York District, which 
comprises the Fourth, Sixth and Eighth Assembly Dis- 
tricts (or Seventh, Tenth and Thirteenth Wards) of New 
York City. He was born in County Cavan, Ireland, in 
1840, and came to this country when five years old; at- 
tended the public schools in the city of New York; learned 
the printing business and worked on the New York Times, 
Express, Tribune and Herald ; was employed as a printer 
on the Herald when he was nominated in 1867 for the State 
Assembly by the Democracy of his district; elected to the 
Assembly in 1868, ’69, ’70, ’71, ’72 and ’73; served on all 
leading and important committees and took an active part 
in the legislation during this period; was re-elected to the 
Assembly in 1875; studied law with Judge Flanagan, and 
was abmitted to the Bar in November, 1869; was elected 
Justice of the Fifth District Civil Court in New York City 
in 1875; served six years in this capacity; in 1883 was re- 
turned to the State Assembly; supported the admir 
tion of Governor Cleveland while in the Legislature, and 
was nominated for State Senator in opposition tothe Tam- 
before 





istra- 





many candidate and was elected by 5,547 majority ; 
his term expired a vacancy occurred in the Eighth Cor 

gressional District of New York, by the appointment of 5S. S. 
Cox as Minister to Turkey, and Mr. Campbell was nomi- 
nated and elected to the Forty-ninth Congress to fill the 
He was re-elected to the Fiftieth Congress, and 


vacancy. 
Democrat. 


was elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a 
He has recently committed matrimony 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE TWELVE GREATEST LIVING POETS 
THE competitors in this contest are required to name, 


according to their individual judgment, the twelve greatest 


poets now living, irrespe¢ tive of sex or nD itionality, in the 
order of their greatness. All answers must be received 
before June 1, 1892, and must comply with the rules of 


1 


the recent contests, Nos. 1, 

receive a complete set of Dickens’s works 

THE TWELVE GREATEST AMERICAN NOVELS 
THE competitors in this contest are required to name the 


2 and The prize-winner shall 


twelve greatest novels written by /iving American authors 
in the order of their merit. All answers must received 
before June 1, 1892, and must comply with rules as above 


be 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAD- 
HOUSI 
By A M \ DOWS 
CHAPTI IX ( 
fap) HE is t I SW r the 
) BS welco seem¢ } ove! 
Tr powered ! ret hel i as 
¥ B soon a Ss ou 
Fak ever et gi ; 
4 ¢ > he bette? ¢ I he 
, han her \ you 
quite sure, Miss Lofts, that you i 
She d at me rather reproa Lily 
You 1othe r’s son ught not K m 
that question,” she answered 4 ur 
I trust u Won't y us top, La 
Ni »,”’? TL answered ; {mu go back 
Good-bye, Miss Moore; tell Miss Lotts 
everything Wi my darlir I believe 
you are crying 
“ The fond word escaped Miss Lofts 
smiled, and put her arm the girl’s 
Ww st 
No no she 18 not, she wmswered 
th indeed, overwrought ltogether 
wi excitement and the kind her 
reception, there was no doubt but that 
Miss Moore was crying ‘She is a little 
tir that is all; a she is going to be 
a g brave girl, ¢ say good-bye to 
ieerfully—to-morrow you will call 
see us, and find us as merry as 
I do believe that a thoroughly good, true- 
hearted woman, be her age or app ice 
whatever it may, is one of the most lovely 
things in the world. I know I thought 
Miss Lofts very beautiful in her ret 
womanliness at that moment; and I felt 
quite happy that the w in I loved should 
be left in her kind cl re 
“Good-bye, Miss Moore,” Isaid,taking 
har id for a mome ‘Do not be anxious 
if |do not see you to-morrow or fora f¢ 
days. I leave you the best of hands.” 
‘Good bye ’ she answered, her voice t1 . 
biing a little ‘““Come and see me, if you 
cal I feel so frightened. I shall so 
afer if I see you.” 
me to come, if I ca I sai then 
ned to Miss Lofts 
is notl ‘ -arer to 
she is,’ Spe lake care 





mu both 


answel! 


her ; and God bl 
‘Trust me, Lal! 


ess y< 


’ she 


CHAPTER X 
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STONE HAS HIS SUSPICIONS 

I WALKED back to town from Sydenham 
Inaction in my present excited state would 
have been next mea to purgatory. Even 
if I could have found a cab, I could not 
have sat quietly in it: had so much to 
think of; events were crowding so one upon 
the other. My mental fac ultie s were being 
worked and excited to the utmost; I felt 
that I must work my physical strength 
also 

I had very littl ear that Miss Moore 
would be traced to Sydenham. They might 
watch me, but I would be careful. I was 
glad she was free from that terrible place, 
I it would make my difficulties greater 
I believed I was upon the right track for 
proving her innocent and anot her guilty 

Her flight from the asylum, the peril she 
was in, the fear that she miglit at any time 
be discovered and taken back, made me de- 
cide that I must fulfill my self-imposed task 
quickly; that, out of his mouth or other- 
wis [ must —_— Mr. Croft guilty. But 
much as I ved my darl mi is I 
longed to di is pel t ] accusation 
hanging over her, I ted the thought of 
implicating that poor doli man. Icom- 
forted myself with the thoug that they 
would not hang him. Whatever he had 
been when he committed the murder, he 


was mad enough now 


I thought of Mrs. Towlinson. Having 
dined with her, I was bound to call upon 
her. After that, if possible, I would drop 
her. Women are very quick to find out 
when aman isin love. If, as I feared, she 
had taken a more than ordinary fancy to 
me, she would not feel kindly toward the 
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who her rival was; and if she did find out, 
to use a common expression, there would 
‘the devil to pay de 
It was just striking seven when I rea 
Clifford’s Inn. Someone was stand 
with his back to a lamppost a little way 
down toward Fetter Lane,someone else was 
standing with his back against another 
lamppost, toward Chancery Lane. In the 
second man I recognized Stone, the other 
of the mi attendants. 


be 
ched 
Ing 


was no doubt one 
So my quarters were being watched, and 
pretty sharply, too. I walked up to Stone 


and slapped him upon the back. 
Hallo, sentry! what brings you out 
early ?”’ I said 
He gave a at start, 
gle 1 eloquent word under 
d and saw me 
o, yourself! what 


80 


murmured one 
his breath, 





brings you out 


question caused me no enbarrass- 
ment I had discovered, with the necessity 
for it, that I had a decided talent for lying, 
surpassing even the capabilities of a gas- 
meter 
‘I have been on the tramp pretty nearly 
all the night,” 1 said ‘How could I sleep 
when that dear girl might, for all I knew, 
be wandering in this great city? You 
thought it unfriendly that I did not ask 


but I could scarcely 
be- 


you to stop last night ; 
say that I meant to go and look for her 


fore all those fellows. I suppose you have 
not found her?” 
Oo 

‘And now you are waiting to see if she 
comes to me? I think you are throwing 
time away. She won’t come. Why on 
earth should she come? She must have 
some older friends.” 

Very few, I think,’ Stone answered. 
‘She might goto the house of mad Mr. 


Croft—that is being watched ;‘or she m.ght 
goto Mrs. Towlinson, in Russell Square ; or 
she might come here. I think she w illeome 
he: re 

‘But w 
‘ Ber 

‘and bec 
perfectly 
with her, a 
do anything 
supposing 
you would 
not ?”’ 

“We il, ves,”’ 


ause sheis a woman,” Stone said; 
“ause, being a woman, she knows 
well that you have fallen in love 
nd that you will be ag > to 
, however foolish, for he Now, 
» had come to = Ame night, 
have taken her in, would you 











I said, with really de licious 


candor; “I suppose I should have 

“Of course you would,’’ Stone said, de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘so would any man in your idiotic 
condition And, mind you, if I know any- 
thing about women, she will come yet; 
though where she has been all night, poor 


girl, goodness only knows. I 
He paused a moment; a sudden bright 
idea had struck him. I knew his thoughts 


as well as though he sad spoken them 
aloud. He saidto himself: ‘‘ What if she 
came after we left last night; what if she is 
in his chambers now; what if that is the 
reason he has been on the tramp all 
night ’”’ 

“I suppose you would not care to give 
me some breakfast ?”’ he said, in a matter- 
of-fact tone 

“Certainly I would, if you like,” I an- 
swered; “though I think I told you my 
domestic arrangements are a little bit 
awry. Idon’t think my old woman will 
turn up this morning.” 

I knew for certain that she would; but 
when one has told one. lie, one must stick 
to it, 

‘‘Oh, bother the old woman!” he said 


you to do is to make me a 
yourse if Iam cold to the 


” 


“What I want 
cup of tea now 
marrow of my bones 
““Come along, then,’ [said; and we rang 
the unfortunate porter up and passed on to 
my rooms 
The first thing I noticed when I opened 


the doors was that the cupboard over the 
lobby, which I was sure I had closed over- 
night, had opened and stood ajar. In 
my innermost soul I prayed that Stone 


might not notice it 

‘*Come and have a wash,” I said, hoping 
that he would pass through to the bedroom 
and give me an opportunity of shutting it. 


No, thank you; light the stove, and— 
By Jove!” his eyes catching sight of the 


we never saw that last night!” 








1an to whom I had given my affections. open door, “ 

robably she would do r best to find out ‘What ?” I said, although my heart was 
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: Hop Plaster the musctes. 4 

When 2 » gave her Castoria , Relieves instantly every pain, soreness or weakness a 
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When she was Child, she cried for Castoria. oe Stomach and Limbs. u don't wait— 


ng to Castoria. 
gave them Castoria. 


When she Miss 


became 


When she had Children, she 


He is happy now, having 
ured his cold 
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beating against my ribs like a sledge-han 
mer. ‘*Oh, my cupboard inthe skies! No, 
now I come to think of it, you did not; 


though you would scarcely have expected 








to have found anyone in there. 

‘*But it is just where I should have ex- 
pected t 1 anyone, if I had been sure 
anyone was hidi and had known of the 
place,’ Stone said, jumping upon a chair 
and opening the door wider. By Jove! 
the dust has been newly swept away, as 
though by the drag of a woman’s dress! 
Dickenson, you arch hypocrite! you con- 
summate liar! Miss Moore was here when 
we searched your rooms last night {Lu 

“Was she ?”’ I said, coldly ‘Then how 


very stupid of you not to find her 
Stone grew red with anger. 
“Don’t be a fool, Dickenson,” he said; 
‘you will get yourself into trouble, if you 
are not careful! Do you suppose the Law 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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FoR upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 


rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 


colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 

whether arising from teething or other 

causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
** 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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NEW YOKRK TO ‘THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


rHE B. & O. Co. now operates a com- 
plete service of fast Express trains direct 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 





Cincinnati Pullman Sleepers «are run 
through from New York to the three cities 
named, without change or transfer 

The fastest trains in America run via 
Bb. & O. R. R. between New York, Phil 
rae ty Baltimore and Washington, and 
l| the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet Parlor and Sleeping Cars 


Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & ©. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equaltoanyintheland. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & ©. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washingtor “s" 
THE NEW ROUTE TO COLORADO. 

First-CLaAss Sleeping Cars — Electric 
Lighted—run daily between Chicago, Oma- 
ha, Lincoln and Denver, via the Short Line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 
—-Chicago to Omaha—and the Burlington 
Route—Omaha to Lincoln and Denver. 
Leave Chicago 6:00 P. M., arrive Omaha 
next morning, Denver second morning for 
breakfast, face and hands washed, ready 
for business or pleasure. Time and money 
saved. All Coupon Ticket Agents in the 
United States and Canada sell tickets via 
the Chica Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y, or 
address Geo. H. Heafford, General Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., Rand-McNally Building, 
Chicago, Ill — 
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lutely harmless avent known r removil 
pimples, blotches, tan, freckles and othe: 
beauty-morring blemishes from the sk 

us fair asa lily a: 


RADIANT WITH BEAUTY. 


wonderful promoter of loveliness 


ana akit 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


plas nn’ : Sear will be sent by mailfor 30 cts. for 

vne r 75 cts.for three cnkes, by ©. N. 
‘ gl ere NTON, » Proprietor, 115 "raiten 
Street, New York 
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DRESS WELL 
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the ! 
n the material The Delaware Woolen 
Mills its TO ORDE eR fr 
v1 r than you } for 
t n ide-u ock kept kver 
tr go me asure Perf 
t | 


PAN ITS to ( lina $3, 00 to 10.¢ 
SUITS to | 0 order, $12 2.00 to 35.00, 
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Wrinkles. Blackheads, 
Pitt M and Ss r ila 
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Br La t Ir 
g AS t 4C., With sar Cre ‘ 
1c, Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St, N.¥.Citye 
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REE RECIPE , 
FOR THE SURE AND SEGRET CURE OF THE 


ALCOHOL AND qosacco CURSE. Tasteless. 

Harmless and Certain Prescription sent 
FREE to wives oF fri nis of inebriates, 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases. = close stamp. Can 


be given secretly in coffe 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 a New York, 
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ta 600 cards an hour.fent poztna 
Rh. M.INGERSOLL & BRKU,G65Co 








SAMPLES 


AND 


Full Particulars 
| FREE 
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ONCE 


A WEEK. 





A Positive Necessity for Success. 


Neponset Water-Proof Fabrics, 


TO ALL CROWERS OF FLOWERS, ALL POUL- 


- eo); TRYMEN, ALL FARMERS, AND ALL 
aul, 2 OWNERS OF BUILDINGS. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, 


BEAST OT ALE Otis, 4a. 





THE ROMANCE OF 


HOUSE. 





MAD 


| PENSIONS! roxas PENSIONS! 





(Continued from page 14.) The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
will allow you to harbor a criminal luna- who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO a ATTER 
tic with impunity? What have you done) HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDR and 
with her? where have you taken her ? ae Eta Pri a ie 

‘* Nowhere,” I answered, with perfect DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS pe EASED. 
good-tem pet ; it was my ‘‘cue”’ not to get Comrades: | a 
| cross; ‘‘ you jump too much to conclusions. ‘ i AW J re 
I pulled some things out of that cupboard i ton ww Shes fe saps ¢ , has 
‘ : t / ea BES! RE ) ite 

| ; amern pn Ae eB rl ed as ! rma aa ADS ICE PRER and no fee until elaim is nilewer 
old you last night that Miss Moore was not Tas. H. ERMILYA & Co.. huormanes at Law. 
here. If you chose to overlook that cup 

board, that was not my fault. I was not 622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

obliged to let you intomy rooms atall; for, | BB” Mention this paper when you writ 


although someone 


authority, ‘Open in the Queen’s 
Ir 





ll be bound you had no search-warrant. | seeming accident, though it was no accide FOR HEALTH 
As it was, you rummaged about quite | 1) reality, and by him I was introduced to 
enough, and you did not find anyone. As Mrs. Towlinson. They would naturally sAQTIOR 
far as | can remember, Miss Moore was a | mistrust me if the y knewI had made their AND PLEASU RE 
good-sized girl. If you think I could have | acquaintance ith a purpose All my 
put her up into that cupboard, you must trouble oer be thrown away, and I THI 
give me credit for being a second Her- | Should have to begin my task again upor aa 
cules.’ new tack.”’ 
‘Nonsense !”? Stone said. “You could “All right; I won’t mention you,” Stone NORTHERN PAGIFIC TOURS 
do it, of course: I could do it, any man | answered. ‘Only, if your task is to Raery 
could. Will you swear that Miss “Moore | Miss Moore innocent, you will never do it 
was not here last night ?”’ She was guilty. ro 
‘No, I will not,” [answered; “if youdo| ‘You have no right to say that,” I said 
not believe my word, you will not believe a ou can’t prove it. 
my oath. If vou choose to think she was | ‘I have no need to prove it; the Law hé = YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
here, do so by all means; won't hurt | done that already; and the Law ake s 
me.” j | very few mistakes in such matters 
‘““T don’t know that,’ Stor 1, sul- | Sincere well-wisher, Dickenson, I emol a yu 
we “Tf it could be proved that pd had will never set eyes upo! that girl again! IF I 
been here and that you were hiding he1 ‘ As my Owl sincere v well wisher, I hoy 
away from justice, you could be punished, | I shall,” Is laughing. ‘‘I hope to prove ao 
If you are doing so, you are not acting as | her innocent, and make het my wife; ther and ALASKA 
the girl’s friend. Her life will be a much | youshall own how mistaken you have beer 
harder one, fearing every day that she may | Now, have your breakfast, and let us drop | are un) ( 
be recaptured, than it was at the asylum the subject 
You know where she is ’ I had made some coffee and cut some Gen at) \ 
| ‘Look here, Stone,’ I interrupted, ‘if bre ad-and-butter Later on, my old womar : . 
| you reall y want some breakfast, though I | would come and give me something more ( 1 
guess you onl) came here to spy, have it subs tanti : for I, not being overbur ned R : . . 
I can understand that you are anxious | With work to do, was generally late rising POU el bit ) | 
about Miss Moore. In a measure I sympa so she “did for” her other gentlemen first \ olders ( 
thize with you, because I suppose the au Once only I had been able to say t 
thorities of the asylum will be blamed; but | proud! [ have to be shore .M. HANNAFORD 
I sympathize more with Miss Moore Had Cou ‘ urt at ie (;eneral Trafl ? 
she come here last night, | shou d have colt; § l ou if mie t . 
taken her in, just as you would have taken | little ea I Ahn | ck fror GHAS. Cc ffe 
n the woman you love Had you come to the | or a good cone ( ] we oe bey 
search for her while she was here, I should cal 1! tand Ww ’ (eer ts \ 
have hidden her if possibl f she comes | P I it gI ( ( = = 
edge me ede 6h prot a ce a c uJ ie PAUL. mi NWN. 
her i She is no more mad than you or I I oe CM a et eT RS 
and I believe I s} able to prove her | I § So ‘fal oo 
innocent of the mur Mr. Grey. N yé there deal of a ( vWWhy stand ye all the day idle?” 
will you have some s x—lI qu a chef.’ 
‘If you like,” St ler Oh, ¢ her he answered, 1 i 
the bedroom in an a ul urried]) king sometl 4 
ing round I wish I } ea he cl Ipon W Miss Me 
lieve you or not ul H LD) ol it , 
“Make » yo ! t mie l tiie f ri i 
ba “« Bes y ur ; ? ve agen th 
heaps of trouble Stone p I sho 4 
bling and being suspic rv r 
you. How is the fair Di \ LO ) 2 ore ' 
His face brightened « 
| ‘*She is ail right, bles ‘ ] 
| said. “We are going to l ( S “op boon A ho. 
soon now, Lal A. ’ 
“Going to get married so and pl ‘ 8 owe 
the bloodhound after a poo ttle wor { —- - - a 
Isaid. ‘Oh, I am surprised O th a " ¥ _— 
think that your heart woul full « i |Z ~ he 
| milk of human kindness. § uu We, BB) Ze. 
| Stone, what do you think has becom«e pu ‘ Sint i 
| Miss Moore? Supposing our Doro vi he 
were wandering about, Hea kine n ‘* >» 
where, you can imagine gs \ ; AY = Dr. M.W E, 
Though I know you think 1 ind I : GE RS 809 N. E Pa 
I admit that to a certain ¢ ‘ I » ‘ 
n love is a fool—yet even a } na 
feelings, and I shall not be ab o slee oO ( l 
|} night unless I know where 1 little gin i Mi 
| is.” Miss M | u 
|} “If youdon’t know whet e is, 1 ar ul ¥ I 
| sure I don’t,” Stone said, looki mit Mis I 
straight in the eyes it wherever she is \ \ D 
} we shall probably find her to I st | 
go and see Mrs. To ¢ s s 
|} ing the mornil l ! et] I I 
| about het 
I felt my face change color, For 1) rH 
Iwas just putting the kettle upor ( Te 
so Stone did not notice ( is . | P 
Do me a favor, then I s don't Né — - 
mention my name to her , l : HION 
| Why not he asked 
| fecause I have 1 nat t mal } . ~ " — we z 
| acqua nta e of most ¢ } ri ho lived i i io a Oi Vy = 
the house of the murders Mr. Grey witl * oo een : ‘ 
| out their knowing I am the least bit inte ; . N BAN 1 | Wi Uf 
ested in the case I should t ke M1 aa ee ov 7 
| Towlinson to ow that I ar juainted a 
with Miss Moore. I believe I never shou SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. SE | CHES 
j} learn who con ed crin f it wer ‘eh : 
known I had an interest in he She, at 3 ’ ; - 
ill events, wonld ve me no information.” Wi. 
Stone lool} ut me slyly 
I suppose you mean that Mrs Towlinson 5 Y -t 
as fallen in love with you he said E 121 Rik MON 
' “7 don’t me: mn nything of the sort,’ I ‘ { T tisec CH RISTO 
said, vexed) hut I had make the con- : Pa ‘ oem . 7 
fidential servant’s aaenaintanee through a | <u £S 54 We ~ TREET, NEW YORK. 





said with such a tone of 
name 


=—_ ss ER, a a 
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e again, Slattery? This must be the twentieth time you’ve been 


SLATTERY—** Well ! yer worship, ‘tis no fault of mine that ye don’t get promotion.” 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
‘Tasteless--Effectual.) 


PILLS 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after Meals, Dizziness, Drowsi- 








ness, Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations. and Irregularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. New York 


Depot, 365 Canal St. 





Best of all Blectro-]/fedical Batteries, 


The most complete, most salable and most satis- 
factory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its 
price, is The New No. 4 Home Battery, 
with Dry Cell, No acids or liquids—always 
ready—ciean—safe in any position—contains all 
needed appliances—very convenient and easy to 
u re 

Sent preps 





WE WANT ONE ACENT 


in every town and city in the United States, 
Lady or Gentleman, Boy or Girl. No Capital 
required. From $3 to $5 a day easily made, or 
$1 to 82 every evening. Pleasant and perma- 
nent employment. No trash or truck. Agent’s 
complete outfit sent for 10 cents. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to make money easy. Ad- 
dress, Spare Moments Publishing Company, 
61 Court Street, Boston, 









ebout, 
, anywhere in U.S., on receipt of 





ald 





price, $7.50 Trade and Agents, 40 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt st., N.Y. 


I$ THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally miserable, or euffer with a thou. 
sand and one iedeseribable bad feelings, both mental and 
phys«teal, among them low spirits, nervousness, wearl- 
nost, lifeleseness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness 
or bloating after eating, or sense of “goneness” or empti- 
ness of stomach in morning, flesh soft and lacking firm- 
ness, headache, biurring of eyesight, specks floating be- 
) fore the eyes, nervous irritability, poor memory, chilll- 














Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 
popular price. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 

Catalogue Free. 






- — 


bess, alternating with hot flushes, lassitude, throbbing, 
gurgling or ape | sensations in bowels, with heat and 
nipping pains cecasionally, paipitation of heart, short 
breath om exertion, slow circulation of blood, cold feet, You CAN 
ain and oppression in chest and back, pain around the \ 
joins, aching and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 
afier meals but nervous wakefulness at night, languor in LEARN « 
the morning, and a constant feeling of dread as if some- 
thing awful was about to happen ! 

If you bave any or all of these symptoms, send 40 
conte to me, and I will send you, postpaid, some simple 
and harmless powders, pleasant to take and ensy diree- 
tions, whieh, yen follow, will positively and es 
eure in from one to three weeks’ time, no matter how 

‘ou may be. Few have suffered from these causes more 





BANJO, | It 
CUITAR, - Mit 
10 PLAY | MANDOLIN | HOUR 


By the use of CLEMENS’ MUSIC NOTATION, 
No previous knowledge of music or the instrument 
needed. Perfect command acquired in a week’s prac- 

an I, and fewer still at my age (53) are in more perfeet tice. New tunes played at sight. This is wonder- 
health than [am now. The same means will cure you, ful. but true. Recommended by all who use it, in- 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y. \ cluding many first-class musicians. All the pu- 


- — 
—EEO— 


lar airs of the day written in this notation, at 
regular prices. Sample sheet, containing full ex- 
planations, and one tune, sent on receipt of 35 cents. 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. CLEMENS BALDWIN, 
IES ¥ Ifyoudes'reatrans | WesTERN BANK-NOTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
& parent, CLEAR, 

I > from 

























FRESH compi:zicn, blotch, 
blemish, roughses: arseness, redness, freck- | 
pimples. use | ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 





AFE RSENIC 
WAFERS. These wonderful wefers have 
the effect of enlarging, invigorating ,  fillin 








( ‘ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 






hi 
at any shrunken, shrivelied or »Vedicmon | | Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken 
parts. Price, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5. Depot Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas, 






218 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 


JUL 31901 


i 
4 


A WEEK. 


I 
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| When you see a varnished new 
| anything, think: “How long will 


| We think we value health; 
but are all the time making Don't be captured by transient 
sacrifices, not for it, but of it, | shine. 
We do to-day what we must It depends on the varnish ; and 
or like; we do what is good 
for us—when we have to, 
We could live in full health, 
do more work, have more 
pleasure, amount to more, by 
being a little careful. 
CAREFUL LIVING is the thing 
to put first; let us send you 
a book on it; free. 


| it last so beautiful ?”’ 


that depends on _ the maker's 
name. 
Let us send you the “ People’s Text-Book "—free 
MURPHY VARNISH CO. 
FRANKLIN MuRPRY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Purably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
43 and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 

than any other piano. Mopgrats Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenus, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion ot cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 























ww Dr. and MME. VAN Dyke are located in Indianapo- 
A rac O lis and are prepared to assist those who are in peed of 
their wonderful work. Do you want the future fore- 
SERS eT B | told and the veil of mystery lifted ? They tel! your 
iu 
and give correct date of marriage; cause a speedy 
Egyptian charm, which never fails to bring success to 
Send to ARMOUR & CO,, Chicago, the wearer. If you are in need of their assistance 
satisfaction given by mail. Mention this paper. 
> 
rPrATHRICE= OFA REL, 


CLAIRVOYANTS. 

ALL Goop c OOKS Sees poets © cronies uals talie CEA Se 

ag tang Met cng "and happy marriage with the one Gu desire. 100k. 

for Cook Book showing uso of ARMOUR'S | enciose a stamp and address Dr. #. Van Dykes $8 

PATENTS. PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 

INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ATTIORINE ZT AT-LAW , 
Washington, D.C. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


$300 SHOE "i Bey Ste 





For the money. 
Seamless shoe, without tacks or wax thread to hrrt the feet; 
made of fine calf, stylish and easy. They equal hand-sewed cost- 
ing from $4.00 to $5 U0. 
00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever 
5. offered for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 
00 to $12.00. r 
4 $$ Hand-sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, com- 
™ s fortable and durable. The best shoe ever offered at this 
price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9 0). 
50 Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 
$3 s riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
heavy thick soles, extension edge. 
» 50 fine calf, 82.25 and 82.00 Workingman's are 
e very strong and durable 
3° $2.00 and $1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
Bo s boys everywhere; they sell on their merits, us the 
es show. 
ee | = 1 &3.00 Hand-sewed shoe, best Dongola, very 
Lad 1es stylish; equals French Tate shoes costing 
from $4.00 to $6.00. &2,.50, 82.00 and $1.75 shoe for Misses 
are the best fine Dongola. Styiish and durable. 


Cantion.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. TAKE ye eye 
STITUTE. Insist on local advertised dealers sup lying you, and if they will not do 80, send adv eruned br 2, 
stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sent by mail to any part of the world, postage free. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 
) 8500 or 81,000 at DEATH, 5 Vears, 


or at the End of 
a S ? Half in Cash upon Total Disability. 
} 850—8:25 upon Death of Wife or Child. 


) 20a Week in case of Sickness or Accident. 








It LOANS xoxey To MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 
and after a"Gertain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value, 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. Ladies often make a 
xreat success of it. Write at once for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. S. WOODW ORTH, Governor-General. W.J. PUR MAN, Secretary-General. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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